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Are You Satisfied with the History You 
Are Using? Does It Fully Accord 
with the Present Spirit of the Nation ? 


HE teachers throughout this country have 

an exceptional opportunity for patriotic 
service. It is for them to train our boys and girls 
so that they will become upright, loyal citizens. 


In this task the choice of the textbook which 
teaches the history of our country is all-important. 


The right history textbook is one which 
presents well-chosen facts in a fair-minded and 
impressive way, one that inspires the pupil 
with respect for the traditions of this country, 
love for its ideals, devotion to its service. 


Such a book has just been published for 
upper grammar grades and junior high schools—- 
HART’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. by Albert Bushnell Hart, 


Professor of Government, Harvard University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


q NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE AMERICANS STOOD FAST. 


There was a comparative lull in 
the fighting on the western front, 
at most points, during a part of 
last week. An exception was the 
fierce attack which the Germans 
made upon the American and 
French forces in the Toul sector. 
The fighting centred about the vil- 
lage of Seicheprey, and the object 
of the attack was to separate the 
allied forces and crush them in de- 
tail. The Germans had the advan- 
tage of high ground and of greatly 
superior numbers; and at first they 
made a dent in the Allied line. But 
every inch of ground was swiftly 
recovered, and the Americans 
swarmed out of their trenches and 
drove the enemy before them. The 
Americans lost about 200, in killed, 
wounded and missing; but the 
German losses were more than 
twice as many, for 300 German dead 
were left behind in the German re- 
treat. If the Germans took the 
Americans for weaklings, they dis- 
covered their mistake. 

THE CAPTURE OF KEMMEL 

HILL. 


The capture of Kemmel Hill by 
the Germans, which was effected 
on Friday, April 26, after two days 
of furious fighting, was a severe 
blow to the Allies. It put the Ger- 
mans in possession of one of the 
most important strategic positions 
on the northern battle front in 
France, and it endangers the whole 
Ypres salient. The hill is 464 
metres in height, and is six miles 
southwest of Ypres. It overlooks 
the lowlands on the south and east, 
and cuts a deep notch in the Allied 
line. The French troops entrenched 
on the hill made a heroic defence 
against overwhelming numbers, and 
it was not until after the hill was 
completely surrounded that they 
were overcome. The British and 
French troops, acting together, 
immediately began counter attacks, 
and made some progress against 
heavy odds. 

A GALLANT RAID. 


That was a gallant raid which 
was made by British cruisers and 
French destroyers, under command 
of Vice Admiral Keyes, against 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, on the 
night of April 22. The object was 
to block the entrances to the two 
ports by sinking in the channel 
vessels filled with concrete. The 
ports were first bombarded by 
British monitors; then storming 
and demolition parties were 
landed; and block ships, assisted by 
motor boats, made for the channel, 
ran aground and were blown up. 
The raid was an entire surprise to 
the Germans, and seems to have 
been largely successful at Zee- 
brugge at least in the objects aimed 
at. It was attended, naturally, by 
considerable losses to the attacking 
craft, but the men who manned 
them were selected from volunteers 
who were eager to undertake the 
raid. 

ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


There are disquieting movements 
on the Mexican border, which may 
portend trouble or may pass with- 
out it. A Mexican federal military 
force of considerable size has been 


concentrated in the Ojinaga-Juarez 
section of the international line: 
entrenchments have been discov- 
ered on the Mexican side of the 
border, opposite Fabens, Texas, and 
there are reports of entrenching 
work being done near the interna- 
tional line opposite the Big Bend 
district. Anti-American handbills 
are being circulated through the 
mountain districts of Chihuahua 
state, urging the Mexicans to op- 
pose any invasion by American 
troops; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the whole business is the 
work of a German propaganda, 
busy in disseminating distrust of 
the United States. The conditions 
abundantly justify the precaution- 
ary measures which are being taken 
to re-enforce patrols and outpost 
bases on the American side of the 
border as a _ protection against 
possible surprise attacks. 
COERCING HOLLAND. 


As if her record of brutal aggres- 
sion were not yet complete, Ger- 
many is now trying to coerce Hoi- 
land, and to force her into the war. 
She finds one pretext in the use 
which the Entente Allies are mak- 
ing of requisitioned Dutch ships, 
although this was without Holland’s 
consent; and another in the demand 
that Holland allow not only civilian 
supplies, and sand and gravel, but 
war materials to be carried on the 
Dutch canals and railways. If Hol- 
land were to yield to these de- 
mands, she would abandon her neu- 
trality, which she has jealously 
guarded since the great war began, 
and become virtually an ally of 
Germany. Holland is so situated, 
geographically, as to be in special 
peril from German aggression,—her 
eastern and southern frontiers be- 
ing exposed to instant invasion by 
the German troops; but she has a 
plucky army of half a million men, 
who would not yield without a 
struggle. 


HOME RULE AND ULSTER 

A heavy responsibility will rest 
upon Sir Edward Carson and his 
Ulster sympathizers if they succeed 
in defeating Home Rule for Ireland. 
Home Rule has not only been 
promised Ireland; it has been en- 
acted, signed by the King, and en- 
grossed in the statute book, al- 
though it has not been put in opera- 
tion because of the war. The form 
in which it now appears in Parlia- 
ment is based on the majority re- 
port of the recent Irish Conven- 
tion. The Government is pledged 
to its enactment, and will stand or 
fall accordingly. Outside of Ulster, 
all Ireland, and all the Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament are in favor of 
it; and, even in Ulster, seventeen 
members are in favor, to fifteen op- 
posed. It is unthinkable that, in a 
crisis like the present, these fifteen 
Ulster representatives should be 
permitted to wreck the bill. With 
the bill enacted, and an Irish Par- 
liament set up, voluntary recruit- 
ing in Ireland might well avert con- 
scription. 


GERMAN BLUFF. 


It is reported from Brussels that, 
there and elsewhere in Belgium, the 
Germans, at frequent intervals, are 
firing guns in celebration of vic- 
tories on the western front, which 
are yet to be won, but which the 
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people are expected to accept as al- 
ready secure. This is one phase of 
German bluff. Another, and this of 
a formal, official sort, is the declara- 
tion made in the Reichstag the 
other day by Count von Roedern, 
Secretary of the Imperial Treas- 
ury. Explaining his failure to make 
a definite statement about the Gov- 
ernment’s taxation plans, the Count 
said: “We don’t yet know the 
amount of indemnity we shall win.” 
Nothing more is heard in Berlin 
about peace “without annexations 
and without indemnities.” Ger- 
many is seizing and carving up all 
the territory of which she can get 
possession; and, if victory were 
once hers, she would demand huge 
indemnities from all her enemies. 


CLEANING UP PHILADELPHIA. 


The disgraceful conditions pre- 
vailing in Philadelphia have made 
it necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Navy Depart- 
ment, to take over the police con- 
trol of the city. The city authori- 
ties were either indifferent to the 
moral menace to the men in the 
naval service involved in the wide- 
open vice resorts, or were so bound 
by their obligations to the men and 
women engaged in running them as 
to be unwilling to suppress them. 
After allowing a week’s time, dur- 
ing which nothing was done, Secre- 
tary Daniels carried out his threat 
to establish federal vice zones, the 
effect of which was practically to 
wipe out the saloons. The superin- 
tendent of police has been retired, 
on an indefinite vacation, and a 
naval officer placed in control of 
the police. This is an anomalous 
situation, but the conditions were 
anomalous and critical. 


WOMEN ENEMY ALIENS. 


The President’s proclamation, 
putting German and _ Austrian 
women in the United States under 
the same restrictions as male en- 
emy aliens has been issued none 
too soon. The proclamation is in 
accordance with the recently en- 
acted law which puts women enemy 
aliens under the same ban as men; 
and it applies to German and Aus- 
trian women above the age of four- 
teen who have not been naturalized 


by their own or their male rela-. 


tives’ declarations of citizenship. 
These restrictions are absolutely 
necessary; for experience has 
shown that women spies are among 
the most dangerous, because they 
presume, and often successfully, 
upon their sex to secure immunity. 
It would be the height of folly to 
limit the restrictions upon enemy 
alien activities to men. 


THE GERMAN-HINDU PLOT. 


The plot for a revolution in India 
was, like many similar enterprises, 
“made in Germany.” It was dis- 
covered months ago, and the proc- 
esses of justice have worked out 
slowly, but, it would appear, suc- 
cessfully. Among the twenty-nine 
defendants convicted were the 
former German consul-general, and 
vice-consul at San Francisco; the 
chancellor of the German consu- 
late; half a dozen German naval 
and merchant marine officers; a 
number of German business men in 
San Francisco and San Diego; sev- 
eral pro-German Americans, and 
several Hindu leaders. 
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IN 


NORTH DAKOTA 


HERE is a large demand for. 

graduates of normal schools 
and for graduates of public high 
schools having some professional 
training or experience to fill 
teaching positions in the one- 
room rural schools in North 
Dakota. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


} 





| These Are Appleton Books 


| 
McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s 


HISTORY OF THE U.S. FOR SCHOOLS 


One history which has nothing to retract about our 
Allies. The position of the liberty-loving English 
people during the time of our Revolution is made 


ge clear. A simple, unbiased and authoritative 
xt. 


Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth’s 


FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
With European Beginnings 


A biographical account of the development of our 
country. The author tells, in four chapters, the story 
of the European Beginnings of American history, 
thereby enabling the pupil to cover all the history re- 
quirements in a single year’s course. 


OTHER HISTORIES 
By GERTRUDE VAN DUYN SOUTHWORTH 


BUILDERS OF OUR COUNTRY 


Books I and II 


A FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


For particulars write to 





State Department of Education 


Bismarck. North Dakota 














35 West 32d Street New York | 
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SEE THE POINT? ae 
It’s in Sewing Kits for Sewing Classes | 


Superintendents of Schools | 


Are you giving to the girls the training in the Home Arts that modern education demands? | 
Investigate the McGLAUFLIN SEWING KITS arranged in five numbers for a five-years | 
course with materials and directions in each Kit. 


Teachers 


Are you required to teach a subject for which you have had inadequate, if any preparaticn ? 
The McGLAUFLIN SEWING KITS will save you worry, work and money 


Normal Schools 
Young, inexperienced teachers will find the McGLAUFLIN SEWING KITS an inestimable help. 


County Superintendents 


Bring to your county and village schools the same advantages that are given to the city 
children. Inexperienced teachers attain results with the McGLAUFLIN SEWING KITS. 


Supervisors of Domestic Arts 
For a practical, well-balanced, adaptable course try the MCGLAUFLIN SEWING KITS. 


Complete sample set of fibe Kits . . $4.00 
Single Kit, any one of the fibe numbers .60 





IDABELLE McGLAUFLIN ‘ BROADWAY SCHOOL 


ee DENVER, COLORADO | 
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Summer Schools 
for 
Supervisors 


and those wishing to Supervise 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


Provides an unequalled opportunity to prepare 
for special work in music and drawing, to gain 
fresh enthusiasm for teaching, to become familiar 
with the latest methods and material, and to gain 
inspiration from prominent teachers and Supervisors. 


Offers systematic instruction in methods, practice 
teaching, psychology and pedagogy of music, sight 
singing, high school, choral and community music, 


harmony, theory, music appreciation, conducting, 


folk dancing, and drawing. 


WESTERN SESSION 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, 

July 1 to 19, 1918. 


EASTERN SESSION 
Lasell Seminary, 

Auburndale, Mass., 
July 10 to 31, 1918. 


Graduates of the School are in demand 
Send for illustrated Prospectus 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











_<McALLISTER LOOSE-LEAF 


NOW is the time to order 


RECORD SYSTEM 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 








HIS System is the answer to a widespread de- 

mand from school officials for a higher degree 

of clerical efficiency and economy within the school 

organization. In his work the author has kept clearly 
in mind the following 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

1 Inpivipuat differences of children—the individual 
being the primary unit of instruction. The Mc- 
Allister System is the only record system that 
conforms to this principle throughout, even to the 
matter of teachers’ reports to superintendent. 

2 ADAPTABILITY to the varying forms of school or- 
ganization. 

3 EFFICIENCY—conservation of superintendents’ and 
principals’ time in compiling and consulting school 
Statistics. 

4 EcoNoMy—minimum cost of introduction and of 
annual upkeep consistént with best service. 

5 STANDARDIZATION. The McAllister System con- 
forms to the statistical requirements of the N. E. 
A. Committee on Uniform Records and Reports 
(besides providing for other important data re- 
quired by superintendents). 

Descriptive price list mailed upon request. 

\ 2." 


ale 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 



































MODERN 


ARITHMETIC 


cA NEW SERIES BY 
BRUCE M. WATSON and CHARLES E. WHITE 


This series makes available for every school the best methods 


and material for the study of Modern Arithmetic. 


comparison with respect to 


Continuity of Plan. 


rie. Pe > 


It ’challenges 


Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 
Choice of Applications. 
Simplification of Processes. 
Problems from Real Life. 


Recognition of Differences in Ability of Children. 


MODERN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. . . 
MODERN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC . . 
MODERN ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES 


vilit+252 pages. Ready 
vVi+252 pages. Ready 


Ready in Map 


D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York 








Atlanta San Francisco 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(I.) 


BY A. E, 


Geographical personality is a distinct phase of 
geography. It is different from physical, indus- 
trial, commercial or political geography. It takes 
from each of these that which is distinct to a 
section and adds whatever is necessary to make 
a vivid picture of the section as it is in relation 
to all that it has been, to all that makes it what 
it is. 

“Geography—Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row” would really be the most comprehensive 
title, for that is what it really is. 

Personality, however, has its advantages. The 
word makes entirely clear that there are fea- 
tures of the “Geography of Southern New Eng- 
land,” for instance, that are distinctly its own; 
that it is not a study of topical geography; that 
it makes no account whatever, of what it is not. 

Personality can deal only in distinctive fea- 
tures that are worth while. 

It can deal only with features that have per- 
manency. 

It can deal only with features that are of na- 
tion-wide interest. 

Boston was greatly excited over the defeat of 
its mayor in 1917 and in the election of another 
man, but the press of the country as a whole did 
not record the fact that there had been an elec- 
tion. The same year New York City was ex- 
cited over the defeat of its mayor and the elec- 
tion of another man, and every paper in the 
United States recorded the fact with headlines 
and editorials. 

Why this difference? In the case of the Bos- 
ton election it was largely an individual mattez, 
while in New York the personality of the city 
educationally and otherwise was to be affected. 

There is no wide-spread interest in anything 
that is individual, while personality extends its 
influence wherever the personality of other 
places may be affected. 

On the other hand, personality is distinct from 
conventionality. The marriage of a man in any 
walk of life is of momentary interest merely so 
long as it is conventional; but if a man marries 
a woman of distinct personality financially, civi- 
cally, socialiy or literarily, one who is likely to 
maintain that personality, it becomes a matter of 
permanent interest. The conventionality of mar- 
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riage is of slight interest, but one that affects 
personality is of wide-spread interest. 

A snowstorm, however severe, in Canada is 
conventional, while a slight snow fall in Los 
Angeles is individual and of much local interest, 
but neither attracts extended attention. There 
can be no personality to a snowstorm. 

Personality must be permanent but not uni- 
versal. 

Southern New England has a distinct person- 
ality, which is primarily industrial, educational 
and civic. This is as great a tribute as can be 
paid any section of the country. 

Personality always has distinct traces of a 
thoroughbred. A mongrel never has any per- 
sonality. Neither has a freak. 

In the animal world an animal that has the 
marks of a thoroughbred is called a “grade.” 
While one never mistakes a “grade” for a thor- 
oughbred, he will never mistake a “grade” for 
a mongrel. 

In a “grade” one parent is a thoroughbred. 
Two “grades” will never produce a “grade.” A 
“grade” is always only one remove from a thor- 
oughbred. If the other factor is a “grade” the 
result is much higher than when the other factor 
is a mongrel. 

Personality is never more than one remove 
from a thoroughbred. 

New England has a distinct personality indus- 
trially, educationally and civically. 

Personality in geography, therefore, has as 
distinct a place as physical geography, but physi- 
cal geography cannot have personality, because 
personality must be something that is acquired, 
either by the possessor thereof or by his ances- 
tors not too far removed. 

Personality must be permanent, but not irre- 
vocable. Nothing is personality that cannot be 
lost by one’s misbehavior or neglect. Red haiz 
or over-arching eyebrows is inherited and per- 
manent, but neither has personality. 

The study of the personality of geography 
must be limited to a section that has long had 
many common conditions. Southern New Eng- 
land—Massachusetts, Rhode Island. and Connec- 
ticut—presents all the conditions requisite for a 
study of its personality. 

Southern New England is industrial New Eng- 
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land. It includes Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and about thirty miles of the south 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine. 

It is impossible to get exact data from the 
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southern thirty miles, but all that is demon- 
strated regarding the other three states is true 


of ‘ the southern strip of the three northern 
States. 





THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE SALARIES, DUTIES, 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TITLES OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN 
THE SEVERAL NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS—(I.) 


BY J. ASBURY PITMAN 


Principal, Salem Normal School 
and 


CHANNING E. SWEITZER 
Member of the Staff of the Supervisor of Administration* 

During this past year the salaries, duties, 
qualifications and titles of the instructors ol the 
several normal schools of Massachusetts have 
been standardized by the department of the 
Supervisor of Administration in co-operation 
with the Board of Education. This standardiza- 
tion has been a part of the program for the 
standardizing of all the ten thousand employ- 
ments in the one hundred and one departments 
and institutions in the state service. The pro- 
posal for the examination of the compensations 
of the employees of the Commonwealth was 
made by Governor McCall in his inaugural mes- 
sage to the Legislature of 1916. The Legisla- 
ture accordingly, in an order adopted in the 
Senate on March 16, 1916, and the House of 
Representatives on the succeeding day, recom- 
mended that the Governor and Council under- 
take the work. The Council in turn requested 
the assistance of the department of the Super- 
visor of Administration and authorized them to 
make the study. 

Hon. Charles E. Burbank,} at that time the 
Supervisor of Administration, organized his 
staff for beginning the work and_ secured 
Channing E. Sweitzer (on leave of absence from 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of New York 
City and at present a member, also, of the staff 
of the New England Fuel Administration) to 
take immediate charge of the study as applied 
to educational, institutional and “control de- 
partment” administration. Dr. Payson Smith, 
the Commissioner of Education, a committee of 
the principals of the several normal schools, of 
which one of the writers was chairman, and 
the members of the Board of Education co- 
operated in the making of the study and the 
perfecting of the program. 

In the three subsequent issues of this publi- 
cation various phases of this program will be 





*Channing E. Sweitzer, as a member of the staff of 
the Supervisor of Administration, made the standardiza- 
tion study of the educational, institutional and “control 
department” administration of Massachusetts and wrote 
the report. The study of the Normal Schools is a part of 
this study. 

+Mr, Burbank died March 4, 1918, and since that time 
Thomas W. White has been the acting Supervisor of Ad- 
ministration. Morris B. Lambie, now_a member of the 
staff of the Ordnance Division of the War Department at 
Washington. was head of the Division of Personal Ser- 
i, in the Department of the Supervisor of Adminis- 
ration. 


presented, and sections will be quoted rather 
freely from the report of the department of the 
Supervisor of Administration and the Gov- 
ernor’s Council. The following phases of the 
problem will be discussed in these several is- 
sues :— , 

1. A summary of the existing situation. 
General rules and regulations. 

The specifications for the several grades 
of normal school instructors. 

The general report classifies the ten thou- 
sand employments in the state service into one 
hundred groups representing as many distinct 
vocations, of which the “normal instructor” 
group is one. This group is further divided 
into five grades, of which the titles and salary 
ranges are as follows :-— 


2 
a. 


Assistant ............$600 $660 $720 $780 $840 

ae 900 960 1,020 1,080 1,140 
1,200 *1,320 

Senior Instructor....1,440 1,560 1,680 *1,800 *1,980 

MS dé sauceewids << 2,160 2,340 *2,580 *2,820 *3,060 

*Headmaster ......... 3,300 3,600 3,900 4,200 4,500 





[*These rates are granted only under special regu- 
lations as outlined. in the specifications which will be 
given somewhat in detail in the subsequent article 
numbered III.] 

At the present time there are in fact no satis- 
factory state-wide standards in any of the one 
hundred different groups defining the policy 
and procedure for administering personal ser- 
vice, as evidenced by the following :— 

1. The irregularity in rates of pay for similar 
or related work. 

2. The inability of the appropriating agen- 
cies to have sufficient comparative evidence for 
a systematic review of items in appropriation 
bills referring to salaries and wages that will 
enable them to arrive at conclusions advisedlv. 

3. The unnecessary misleading and inappro- 
priate titles. 

4. The unsystematic and in many instances 
unjust systems for advancement and promotion. 

5. The many administrative difficulties in as- 
signing work. 

6. The unnecessary irritations arising be- 
tween employees and department heads over 
questions of salary. 

7. The waste of energy and time on the 
part of the Legislature and Governor's Council 
in attending to details of personal service regu- 
lation of little importance.t 





tIn Massachusetts the Governor’s Counci —_— 
salaries over $1,000. - an a 


| 
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8. The lack of information to enable the 
Legislature or the Governor’s Council to be ad- 
vised or adequately informed so that efficient 
employees would not be victims of the circum- 
stances, and the departments, institutions and 
normal schools handicapped for fear of losing 
efficient employees. 

The points of view which have led to the 
formulation of the program as outlined in the 
report are as follows :— 

First—It has been the desire of the depart- 
ment of the Supervisor of Administration to 
consider carefully the point of view of the tax- 
payer, who, it is assumed, does not wish the 
educational functions of the state performed in 
any other way than in the best manner possible, 
and who is willing to provide the funds neces- 
sary to carry them out satisfactorily and prop- 
erly. 

Second—Accordingly, the department has 
hoped not only to provide proper reimburse- 
ment for those performing this work success- 
fully, but also to retain and provide advance- 
ment for them and to offer them a career. 

Third—The department genuinely believes 
that a standardization program should aim, 
among other things, to help those in responsible 
charge to provide for the future of the depart- 
ment of the service in which they are engaged. 

Fourth—A_ careful study has been made of 
the organization of each normal school in the 
state, and information concerning personal ser- 
vice has been secured from practically every 
normal school in the country, with the idea of 
interpreting all of this information in terms of 
sound educational theory and practice and to 
classify the employments accordingly. 

Special attention has been given to the study 
of other normal schools in which recognized 
standards in certain departments are maintained, 
and on the basis of these standards, to a great 
extent, the standards in the specifications have 
been determined. 

The total cost at the present time of the 
teachers in the nine normal schools of Massa- 
chusetts (exclusive of the Normal Art School) 
who are paid entirely by the state is $278,004.59. 
It is impossible to tell what will be the attitude 
of the heads of the several normal schools, the 
Commissioner of Education, the Board of Edu- 
cation and the General Court with reference to 
the granting of increases and promotions, and 
therefore it is impossible to tell accurately what 
the ultimate cost will be in comparison with the 
present as far as the salaries of teachers are 
concerned. The total ultimate cost, on the basis 
of certain practical assumptions which are out- 
lined in detail in the report, for the adopting of 
the specifications will be $287,610, representing 
a total ultimate increase, on the basis of these 
assumptions, of $9,605.50. Of this total an 
ultimate increase of $3,225 would be necessary 
immediately in order to raise those below 
grade to the maxima of the grades to which 
they belong. 

The advantages to be gained from the pro- 
posed prograni may be summarized as _fol- 
lows :— : 


1. A standardized program will enable the 
General Court and the Governor’s Council to 
have an intelligible basis for determining the 
salaries of the several grades of teachers in the 
several normal schools for entrance, advance: 
ment and promotion. 

2. The teachers will know what to expect in 
the way of compensation, advancement and pro- 
motion. 

3. The proposed program will enable the 
Board of Education to definitely locate respon- 
sibility and to indicate clearly the lines of 
authority and organization. 

4. The grading of positions according to 
responsibility and scope of work, as well as the 
basing of advancement and promotion on in- 
creases in duties and responsibility, will indi- 
rectly bring about an increase in efficiency in- 
asmuch as satisfactory and efficient service 
alone will be recognized. 

5. A standardization program will make pos- 
sible the appropriation of an annual budget, in 
that it will make possible the collection of com- 
parative data. 

The substance of these articles on standard- 
ization may be considered as available for dis- 
cussion, but is not to be considered as released; 
for it has not yet been enacted into legislation, 
although it has the approval of the Board of 
Education and has been favorably acted upon 
by the Governor’s Council and the Committee 
on Public Service of the Legislature. 


—— 


—— ~~ 


SPECIALIZE ON THE FEEBLE-MINDED* 


BY DR. ARISTINE P. MUNN-RECHT 





Dean of Women at New York University 


The majority of children born in Europe un- 
der present war conditions are not going to be 
particularly bright, and a large number of them 
are going to come under the feeble-minded 
class. One of the reasons is insufficient food. 
This is one of the reasons why America-should 
set to work at once to establish institutions for 
the feeble-minded in every state after the war. 

Practically all the laws dealing with the fee- 
ble-minded in this country have been passed 
within the past five years. We have laws for the, 
segregation of the feeble-minded, but we don't 
know what to do with them after they are se- 
gregated. That is the crime and that is where 
legislation is going to fall down and fall flat. 
We have laws for the segregating of the defec- 
tive in our public schools, and a law that they 
shall not go to work until they reach sixteen, 
but no attempt has been made to segregate them 
from the community. We should have an insti- 
tution, or institutions, in every state such as 
that at Vineland, N. J. If we can have prison 
trades for our prisoners under confinement, why 
cannot we have the feeble-minded pursuing 
trades under segregation? 

We should also have the judgment of the fee- 
ble-minded changed. The feeble-minded should 
be judged on their mental rather than their 


*Lecture in New York. 
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physical age, and punishnrent meeted ont ac- 
cordingly. When we can get the courts to 
recognize feeble-mindedness and render verdicts 
of “guilty but feeble-minded” we will have gone 
a long way toward reducing the number of 
feeble-minded because then they will have to be 
sent to an institution for the feeble-minded 
where they cannot be a menace to the commun- 
ity. This does not mean that I do not believe in 
capital punishment, but there is no use inflicting 
upon a six-year-old mind the punishment of a 
mature mind. 

I believe probation officers should be kept out 
of politics. The power of the probation officer 
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for good makes it very important that the child 
should not be changed from one probation offi- 
cer to another because his political party goes 
out of office, provided, of course, the probation 
officer is the right kind of a person. Probation 
officers cannot manage a large number of chil- 
dren. The number should be small. This would 
mean more probation officers, but if we can 
spend millions for war we ought to be able to 
spend a few thousand to conserve child life and 
preserve it in the city. It is useless to get leg- 
islation until the people are educated up to it, 
but if we could figure on New York, it would 
be easy to get other cities to drop into line 
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An enemy who has grossly abused the power of organized government and who seeks to 
dominate the world by the might of the sword, challenges the rights of America and the liberty 
and life of all the free nations of the earth... . . Let the nation’s response to the third Liberty 


Loan express in unmistakable terms the determination cf America to fight for peace—the perma- 


nent peace of justice. —President Wilson. 





PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
THE PARABLE OF THE BAD BOY. 


[The Congregationalist Advance is using a series of 
exceedingly sensible comments on various subjects of 
which this is a sample.] 

There came to me a Mother, and she said, 
O Safed, thou great and wise man, have pity on 
thine handmaiden, for I am in sorrow. Thou 
knowest my Boy. He is fourteen years old. 
When he was a Baby, he was the Cutest Little 
Thing thou didst ever see. 

And I said, I remember. 

And she said, And when he was a Little Boy 
he was lovely. 

And I said, Thou speakest truly. 

And she said, But now I hardly know him. 
He is Noisy, and Rude, and Inattentive, and 
Heedless: and he Learneth not his Lessons, 
and when I reprove him he laugheth, and saith, 
“IT Should Worry.” Tell me, O Safed, what 
shall I do? 

And I said, Worry not. 

And she said, I cannot help it. 
ever such a boy? 

And I said, George Washington, when he was 
fourteen, did not always wash himself behind 
his ears. And Julius Caesar when he was four- 
teen was not always reverent in Sunday school. 
And William Shakespeare when he was four- 
teen got excused from his work to attend the 
funeral of his grandmother, and on that day 
watched a ball-game. And Simon Peter when 


Was there 


he was fourteen was one day absent from school 
on account of Serious Illness, but recovered suf- 
ficiently to watch the bobbing of a cork upon 
the water of a little creek what runneth into the 
Sea of Galilee hard by Capernaum. 


And she said, Do the books tell all that? 

And I said, Nay, but I know it is so, for lL 
know boys. 

And she said, O Safed, it doeth me great 
good to hear thee; and it restoreth my faith in 
my boy. 

And she rose to go. but she turned back, 
and she said, 

O Safed, when thou wast fourteen, what kind 
of a boy wast thou? 

And I said, If I tell thee I was a Model thou 
wilt be sorry to think I was not like other boys; 
and if I tell thee I was like other boys thou wiit 
think I was not a Model. But if I tell thee not, 
then canst thou have the joy of thinking either 
of those things or both. 

So I bade her Salaam, and she went out. 


——- +0 @ -0-@-e-@ 0 
“LIKE A THUNDERBOLT” 


[From the Springfield Republican.] 

Our own power of resistance the Germans 
have scarcely been made to feel. After all has 
been said by the most vindictive and malicious 
opponent of the struggling, if sometimes inept, 
administration at Washington concerning the 
backwardness or futility of our war activities, an 
instrument of tremendous force is being con- 
structed, and the day will arrive when it will 
function like a thunderbolt. Our shipbuilding 
program is the crux of the entire situation. it 
is backward—granted. But it gains speed every 
day. In unfairly belittling the achievements of 
the Shipping Board there are congressional poli- 
ticians who play the most contemptible of parts. 
They will yet be answered with a mercantile fleet 
the wonder of the world. 
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“TO BRING THEM HOME” 


The war must be won.. 


. not alone by our armies 


but by the personal sacrifice of every man, 
woman and child of the nation. 


Over in France, where the death shells scream, 
The boys are fighting, as in a dream— 

A glorious dream of blood and hell— 

While I stay home and prosper well. 


Over in France they are dying now, 

Like red earth turned by a giant plow; 

They are going across, with a smile, for me— 
While I stay home in security. 


—President Wilson. 


Over in France the gas clouds roll, 

And the shower of steel is taking its toll; 
The flag drives on, but the boys lie still— 
While I live on and I eat my fill. 


Dear God in heaven, in whom we trust, 
Turn the food in my throat to dust 
If I miss one chance which may come to me 
To bring them home with the victory! 
Kenneth Groesbeck. 
—Used by permission of “Life.” 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MINNESOTA 


This eighteenth of March, 1918, is the first 
spring day of the year with me. I am on the ob- 
servation platform of the North Coast Limited, 
in Minnesota. I am wearing neither hat nor 
overcoat, and am uncomfortably warm. The 
ground looks spring-like. There is not a fleck 
of snow left of the terrible drifts of winter. The 
white of the birches looks cleaner than in the 
colder yesterday in Wisconsin. The meadow 
shrubbery has a tint of the coming blush of buds 
and twigs. The water of the lakes as we fly 
past them has a mellow look. The cattle seem 
more content with life and less intent on brows- 
ing. 

It all makes me less impatient to get to Puget 
Sound and the Willamette Valley than I was in 
the snows of Fitchburg a week ago today—the 
day I started for the Pacific Northwest. I can 
think of no weather more seasonably attractive 
than this mid-afternoon hour on this delightful 
train, which has made every station on ‘the 
minute. 


But I am not really living in the eighteenth 
of March of 1918, but rather in the eighteenth 
of March of 1917. A year ago today I was in 
Minnesota also, and in one place for twenty- 
four hours, and that place was in a_ snow- 
drift fifteen feet high. Six powerful locomotives 
and sixty stalwart wielders of shovels were try- 
ing to release us. We were three days in those 
snows, and I lost three days of lecture appoint- 
ments in the Valley of the Lower Rio Grande, 
almost on the Tropic of Cancer. 

That was the bitterest, bitingest, blightingest 
experience in years, and this, on the same day 
of the year, in the same state, is all that the 
crankiest, grouchiest traveler could ask for 
comfort and pleasure. 

A year ago I was thinking curses that I would 
not voice. Today I am thinking blessings that 
I try in vain to phrase. 

Such is the life of one whose opportunities 
are from sea to sea and from Lake to Gulf, from 


Canadian to Mexican borders; and with all the 
bitter and the sweet I love the life of the trail. 

It was much like old times to see R. E. Den- 
feld at Atlantic City. He thought he had re- 
tired from professional activity, but there was 
less fun than he thought in watching the proces- 
sion, and when Aurora, Minnesota, invited him 
to look after their schools he could not say 
them nay, and he seems to enjoy it as much as 
he did when he went to Duluth in the long ago. 

No one would be more missed from the state 
than is Mabel Carney, who is taking the year 
off for life and work at Teachers College, New 
York. At Atlantic City she shared with Lester 
Ivins the responsibility for running by far the 
most successful rural conference they have ever 
had. 


Dean Lotus D. Coffman can no more _ be 
tethered to St. Paul than he could be to Ur- 
bana. He is now secretary of the biggest 
thing, educationally and nationally, that has ever 
been proposed. He has a way of being very 
near the whole thing when he is attached to any 
big job, and he will have his highest ambition 
for work gratified if he takes hold of this Joint 
Commission as he took hold of state affairs in 
Illinois. He is efficiency intensified when it 
comes to committee work. 

The State Department has had a trying year, 
but Mr. Schulz has gained materially, nation- 
ally and professionally, by the heroic stand he 
has taken on state educational interests. 

The state normal schools are suffering, as 
are all educational institutions, from the draft 
War opportunities and necessities are making 
upon both young men and young women, but 
the reduction in number in no wise lessens the 
efficiency of the work, which is constantly 
broadening in scope. 

The coming of Dr. J. C. Brown to St. Cloud 
is a good influence educationally and _ profes- 
sionally, and it is recognized by the other nor- 
mal schools. Few men have had the up-to-the- 


minute preparation that he has had. We can 
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recall no other man who has had the opportu- 
nity to be in the faculty of a normal school, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and with 
Dr. Bagley in the State University of Illinois. 

Dr. Guy Maxwell of Winona has done well 
to maintain at concert pitch the tone given the 
school by Irwin Shepard and Dr. James F. 
Millspaugh, but he has done it without the shad- 
ing of a note. 

Messrs. Cooper of Mankato and Weld of 
Moorhead are the veterans in point of service, 
but not in age. It is nearly twenty years since 
they took the schools that they have served so 
admirably. They are among the progressive 
leaders of the country in realizing professional 
ideals. 

The normal school presidents of the country 
at their Atlantic City meeting paid Mr. Cooper 
a great compliment when, even in his absence, 
they chose him as the permanent secretary Ot 
their organization. 

Mr. Weld has stressed several of the newer 
phases of education, especially in the matter of 
physical education. He has as the dean of this 
work a man of university size in. vision, in ser- 
vice and in personality. 

One phase of his work will suggest his power. 


Each group of about twenty students elect their 


own captain, and thereafter the professor deals 
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with the students wholly through these captains. 
He is always in attendance upon all class exer- 
cises, but he never interferes. The captain 
conducts all exercises. Afterwards the profes- 
sor has a session with the captain, tells him of 
every weak spot in the exercise, both of the 
class as a whole and of any member that is not 
up to the mark. The professor’s thought is that 
all school work should make every. student per- 


sonally efficient and wholly self-reliant. A half 
day with the classes in physical training at 
Moorhead is most tonic educationally from 


every point of view. To see twenty boys from 
the grades and twenty girls from the normai 
school for an hour, both groups in the gym- 
nasium at the same time, with two instructors 
there, but with the students practically unmind- 
ful of their presence, going from one exercise 
to another, in light gymnastics, in heavy. gym- 
nastics, on the running track, as carefree as 
though they were boys and girls away by them- 
selves. ; 

It is, indeed, a privilege to go from one nor- 
mal school to another, from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, on 
from state to state to the Pacific Northwest, 
and then, by another route, working the wav 
back to the Atlantic Coast, seeing good work 
everywhere and new work everywhere. 





This is not a capitalists’ war, not a profiteering war. No previous war in history has been 
so truly a war of the people, for the people, by the people.—Samuel Gompers. 





ADULT HYPERMORON AGAIN 


In the issue of February 14, this year, you 
kindly published a paper of mine upon “The 
Adult Hypermoron.” The last letter that I re- 
ceived in relation to that paper was yesterday, 
from a city that asked permission to reprint it 
for use of the teachers. I shall be obliged if 
you will afford to me a little more space in your 
columns to explain some items that the article 
did not make sufficiently clear, as shown by the 
many and decidedly varied letters that I have re- 
ceived. The Journal of Education certainly has 
an active-minded constituency. 

A college president writes to me reviewing 
his troubles with his own faculty and says that 
he has several members who clearly fall within 
the scope of my investigation so much of the 
letter is not open to public discussion; but he 
goes on to add that in his opinion every well- 
educated man is less than a hypermoron in the 
things that he has studied but little, a full hy- 
permoron in the things that he studied thor- 
oughly in college but has not followed up since, 
and more than a_ hypermoron, that is, a full- 
statured adult mentally, only in the things that 
he keeps on studying all his life. There is a lot 
of good sense in this observation, and yet it is 
not scientifically the whole truth. The full truth 


appears to be that the man with ample surplus 
nervous energy for mental work never remains 
contented with what he knows in any field, but 
is always alive to new truth wherever it ap- 
pears. The true adult hypermoron has closed 
his mind to all unfamiliar facts. 


One correspondent is troubled because he sees 
in each of very many persons at least one of the 
traits that I have cited as characteristic of the 
first-class fool. The clinch of the article comes 
at the assertion that the true hypermoron has 
every one of the traits cited. Absence of any one 
shows that the person either has not yet grown 
to being even a hypermoron in all respects, or 
else has already begun to be a full adult in 
mind, for then his windows are open unto the 
heaven of new knowledge. 

A third correspondent has suggested that the 
adult hypermoron has one more trait than the 
seventeen that I have shown. He sets out’ this: 
That the fool thinks of the externals as part 
and parcel of the internals and cannot separate 
them; to him religion and ecclesiasticism, edu- 
cation and school rules and forms, democracy 
and politics, 
shelters are respectively one and the same thing. 
It is not that the world is to him a hollow shell, 
but that it is a perfectly solid concrete with no 


the house and the home that it: 
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principles, with no plan, with no spirit. Such an 
adult when teaching has a youth recite in order 
to find out whether he has read his book and 
that the teacher may put the mark down. The 
papers are promoted; incidentally the pupil goes 
forward along with them. My correspondent is 
altogether right in saying that the adult hyper- 
moron has just this trait, and I am very glad to 
have it pointed out to me. 


One man thinks that every pupil whom he 
has in a certain high school is either a moron 
or a hypermoron, and is greatly worried. The 
difference between the weak-minded, whatever 
their grade, and those who at some future time 
are to come right and to have fine-working 
minds is easily to be observed; the child of prom- 
ise has flashes of higher powers than he commonly 
displays. Still, for practical purposes, parents 
and teachers must deal with high school pupils 
as morons or adolescent hypermorons. Yet 
they should never despair; they should always 
be ready to hail with delight the evidences of 
better powers yet to be developed. 

Many persons have sent to me some of their 
own observations, which have been helpful to 
me in sustaining my thesis that the over-placed 
mediocrity, the simulacrum of a  full-brained, 
open-minded man is the worse curse in Ameri- 
can civilization. To win the war we should get 
as speedily as possible all of these stumbling- 
blocks to progress out of our path. A _ few 
years of office in Washington and many in mu- 
nicipal government and some in college work 
have afforded to me some opportunities to look 
into the facts as they are. 

Several correspondents completely miscon- 
ceived the nature of the article, imagining that 
I had arrived at it by some intuitive process. 
In the course of the past six years I have tested 
according to a fairly well developed system ten 


thousand persons, and have held every summer 
for eight weeks a physiopsychical clinic as a 
college teacher. The whole article was a care- 
fully built-up series of conclusions from data 
inductively gathered. I had not even an hy- 
pothesis when I began. 

The tests, then, of the adult hypermoron are 
these, viz. :— 

1. He is habit-minded. 


2. He mistakes the part for the whole. 

3. He is unaware of personality; hence, he 
may have wit, but he cannot have humor, whose 
essence is appreciation of personality. 

4. He is perseverant. 

5. He is hostile to new ideas. 

6. He cannot take the point of view of any- 
one else. 

7. He cannot handle the complex com- 
pound sentence, because he cannot reason. 

8. He is a joiner, but not an office-holder. 

9. He cannot govern, direct, control, man- 
age himself. 

10. He is in a hurry. 

11. He never suffers moral shock; he does 
not overcome it because he never feels it. 

12. He is neurasthenic. 

13. He has no constructive imagination. 

14. His anger is on the brain-storm order. 

15. He avoids the abstract. 

16. He is subservient; he never exercises 
social control successfully. 

17. He is happy only when others direct him. 

18. He thinks that the external and the in- 
ternal are one, and sees only the form and 
never feels the spirit. 

I shall be glad of any additional light that any 
persons who may be interested in the same 
problem may see fit to afford me by writing to 

Wooster, Ohio. 
me. William E. Chancellor. 





THE SERVICE FLAG 


Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star— 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


Blue is your star in its field of white, 

Dipped in the red that was born of fight; 
Born of the blood that our forbears shed 
To raise your mother, The Flag, o’erhead. 


And now you've come, in this frenzied day, 
To speak from a window—to speak and to say: 
“Il am the voice of a soldier son 

Gone to be gone till the victory’s won. 


“I am the flag of The Service, sir; 

The flag of his mother—I speak for her 

Who stands by my window and waits and fears, 
But hides from the others her unwept tears. 


“T am the flag of the wives who wait 

For the safe return of a martial mate, 

A mate gone forth where the war god thrives 
To save from sacrifice other men’s wives. 


“I am the flag of the sweethearts true; 

The often umthought of—the sisters, too. 

I am the flag of a mother’s son 

And won’t come down till the victory’s won!” 


Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer; 
Child of Oid Glory, born with a star— 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 
—William Herschell, in Indianapolis News. 
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SATISFACTIONS IN TEACHING 


[Educational Review of Reviews, No. 53.] 


When I feel generous I give our servant girl a shil- 
ling. She takes that shilling to what she calls a 
th-e-ay-tur, and she goes to a th-e-ay tur where she 
can see an en-jine on the stage. She can see an engine 
on the street for nothing any day, but is willing to 
give a shilling to see an engine where it does not be- 
long !—Zangwill. 

Why is it easy to persuade hundreds of col- 
lege girls to enlist temporarily for farming or 
to go in seriously for “probation work” or 
“social work” or “research”? 

Not because these kinds of work are inher- 
ently more interesting. 

Not because they pay better, for those ser- 
vices above mentioned do not. 

Not because they are easier to do or more 
fully gratify the desire to serve. 

“En-jines-on-the-stage attractions” have been 
given more than their share of audience with 
college women for some time,—that’s one big 
reason. 

The attractions of teaching, its durable satis- 
factions, even its pay have been understated and 
are being either understated or ignored or un- 
attractively stated right now in spite of the na- 
tion’s call for patriotism in and through teaching. 

Last year a speaker on “the rewards of teach- 
ing” was publicly taken to task at a girls’ col- 
lege for making the satisfactions of teaching 
seem too attractive! 

What are you telling your girls and boys and 
college students about the opportunities of self- 
discovery, self-development, and public service 
which teaching offers? 

“Give a dog a bad name,” etc.—teaching has 
been and is underpaid, but that alone will not 
explain why college students turn away from 
the highest pay the profession offers. 

Teaching has not had its propaganda agents. 

Other en-jine-on-stage vocations, even freak 
or morbid vocations, have sought and used hear- 
ings at vocational conferences. 

Education courses have often driven away any 
desire to teach or to supervise. 

Teaching-in-action, the personality of teach- 
ers and supervisors, has frightened away many 
most desirables. 

A social discrimination has with social neglect 
concealed the fact that in many communities and 
by nature teaching carries with it exceptional 
social recognition and opportunity. 
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HOLLIS BURKE FRISSELL: STATESMAN- 
EDUCATOR 


BY WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 


The spirit of the late Dr. Hollis Burke Fris- 
sell, distinguished principal of Hampton Insti- 
tute for nearly twenty-five years and an educa- 
tional statesman known throughout the world 
for his progressive ideas, lives in the hearts of 
ten thousand negro and Indian leaders who 
have been sent out by Hampton to help the 
masses of negroes and Indians raise more and 
better crops on their farms; own their own 
homes; rear their children amid clean surround- 
ings, and build better schools and churches. The 
spirit of Dr. Frissell also lives in the hearts of 
tens of thousands of white, black and red people 
who, through the Hampton School, have been 
able to catch a new.vision of Christian living. 

The story of Dr. Frissell’s life is to be found 
in the record of his good deeds rather than in 
anything that he ever wrote concerning himself 
or was willing that anybody else should write. 

To understand the meaning of Dr. Frissell’s 
sixty-six years on earth is to catch a glimpse of 
a life devoted to struggle, perseverance, faith 
and love. 

Born in 1851, in the home of a country minis- 
ter who lived in South Amenia, New York, and 
who brought up on a small salary a good-sized 
family, Hollis Burke Frissell early learned to 
do many things for himself and to help his 
family perform the common chores. He learned 
in the home of his parents how to enter sym- 
pathetically into the life of the common people. 
His contact with those who struggle made him 
understand very clearly that the business of life, 
though serious, could be made tolerable through 
love and good cheer. 

His days at Yale, where he was graduated in 
1874, were spent in conscientious study and un- 
ceasing work.  Frissell ran two eating clubs, 
sang in the Glee Club, and gladly accepted any 
work that he could find in order to earn money 
and thereby relieve his family of all unnecessary 
burdens. 

Education came to Hollis Burke Frissell not 
only through the class recitations at Yale and 
the lectures of learned professors, but 
through doing faithfully and with uncommon 
thoroughness the common things of life—the 
work which the everyday world in which he 
lived was asking men to do. 

Struggle and perseverance surely characterize 
all of Frissell’s training, through his years spent 
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And so, in the strife of the battle of life, 
It’s easy to fight when you’re winning; 
It’s easy to slave, and starve, and be brave, 
When the dawn of success is beginning. 
But the man who can meet despair and defeat 
With a cheer, there’s the man of God’s choosing; 
The man who can fight to Heaven’s own height 
Is the man who ean fight when he’s losing. 


—Robett W. Service. 





in preparatory schools, through his days at Yale 
and through his preparation at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where he was graduated in 1879. 

After a little experience as an assistant pastor 
in a New York fashionable chureh, and after 
some contact with the missionary interests of 
that church, young Frissell decided that he must 
do some hard work for the Master in a foreign 
field. It was while he was planning for some 
foreign missionary work that he met General 
Samuel C. Armstrong, who had founded at 
Hampton, in 1868, a school which gave promis- 
ing negro youth—and in 1878 to Indian youth— 
a chance to work out their salvation through 
education and the development of Christian 
character. 

General Armstrong in 1880 invited Hollis 
Burke Frissell to become chaplain at Hampton. 
For thirteen years these two men—vastly dif- 
ferent in externals and yet bound together with 
a big common purpose of giving worthy negroes 
and Indians a chance to make good and prepare 
themselves for leadership in community organ- 
ization—worked loyally, side by side, both by 
day and by night. 

Frissell was to Armstrong as “a hand is to a 
man.” When, therefore, Armstrong died in 
1893, without any question or delay Frissell 
took his place as principal of Hampton Institute. 
There was no formality of any installation or 
ceremony of induction into office. The public 
verdict simply was: “Yesterday Armstrong was 
the leader; today Frissell takes his place.” 

From 1893 to 1917 the Hampton School was 
blessed, not only in having Dr. Frissell as its 
principal, but also in having behind Dr. Frissell 
and Hampton the moral and financial support 
of some of America’s finest and strongest 
leaders in the educational, business and society 
world. 

From distant parts of the earth there came 
students of education to study closely Hamp- 
ton’s educational aims and methods. The skep- 
ticism of many gave way to warm admiration 
for the well-rounded scheme of education which 
Armstrong and Frissell, together with a loyal 
corps of workers, had laid out in detail and car- 
ried into action. 

The casual interest of many visitors was con- 
verted into genuine enthusiasm for Hampton's 
rare combination of head, hand, heart, work. 
Their ideas of the possibility of training disad- 
vantaged peoples were broadened. Their out- 
look on life was brightened by the study of the 
results achieved through the Hampton idea of 
education for intelligent, Christian service. 

Dr. Frissell, in his Sunday evening chapel ad- 
dresses, always spoke very simply and frankly 
to the Hampton workers and students concern- 
ing matters which were uppermost in his mind. 
In the light of the part which the American 
negro is playing and will play in the World 
War, it seems worth while to quote some of Dr. 
Frissell’s war-time teachings :— 

“The struggle for food, the struggle for the 
necessities of life, the struggle for life itself is 
going to be a very great and a very difficult 
one; and yet I think we all want to realize that 
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out of these things, out of the wars and the 
tumults and out of the struggles there are go= 
ing to come great and good things.” 

“There are many difficulties ahead of us as a 
school and as individuals. We do not know 
what trials are to come. 

“We only know that we are going forward iti 
a warfare for the right, a warfare for the help- 
ing of our people. We are going forth to a 
much more real warfare than did those people 
who went out to conquer the Holy Land. 

“W e are going to win this land for Christ, for 
purity, for truth, for love. We realize that all 
things—the difficulties, the struggles. the preju- 
dice, all that comes into our life—all these 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.” 

“God makes the wrath of men praise hini, 
Out of this dreadful war through which we are 
passing, a war which is costing so many lives, 
I believe the kingdom of God is coming.” 

“We are trying at Hampton to make men 
and women with trained bodies, trained minds 
and trained wills. Everyone who goes out from 
Hampton is supposed to be a man or a woman 
who has a strong body and also a mind to think 
and a will to do.” 

“General Armstrong impressed upon Hamp- 
ton, and Booker Washington on Tuskegee, that 
people of different races must love one another 
and help one another. They must co-operate.” 


MISTAKES IN THE 1917 WAR GARDENS 
BY T. H, ABELL 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 

Many mistakes were made in the 1917 war 
gardens. Let us enumerate some of them and 
so avoid them this year. The 1917 war gardens 
were started too late, because their necessity 
was not urged until May. Start early this year. 

Much ground was prepared by mere surface 
scratching. Spade deep. 

Some gardens were planted in the shade. 
Your crops need at least five hours of sunshine 
every day. 

Gardens were planted in sterile soil. Well 
rotted manure, spaded under early in the spring, 
will increase your yields. : 

Some planted where no water was available. 
Be sure of a water supply. 

Much poor, left-over seed was used. 3uy 
good seed and test your left-over seed before 
you use it. 

Enthusiasm waned with the coming of hot 
days. Cultivation is needed most on hot days 
and weeds never rest. sit 
. Crops requiring large spaces were crowded 
into small spaces. If space is limited, beets, tur- 
nips and cabbage will pay better than squash or 
corn. 

About one-third of the lettuce and radishes 
planted was used. Plant a short row of these 
quick-maturing crops and plant some more ten 
days later. 

Much good soil was idle. Plant something 
else when the early crop is removed. Save space 
by planting radishes and lettuce between the 
young cabbage plants. 
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United in the Service of Our Country. 
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PATRIOTIC RIGHT OF WAY 


All readers of the Journal of Education oe 
full well that we have been eres 
as to the use of the schools for any cg 
appeals or activities. We were almost age 
our refusal to endorse the contributions Io 
“The Maine” and other appeals, but these tg 
peculiar times. The schools are needed for the 

sis of patriotism. 

OU cscs of treacherous spies of = 
worst conceivable kind; the intense propaganc a 
which is liberally paid for and which is bitterly 
anti-American when not paid for; the fact = 
the schools have long been used surreptitious!y 
for creating admiration for the nation cage 
planning for the present slaughter, makes it of 
the utmost importance that the schools be now 
used in every possible way to re-establish ardent 
patriotism in the minds of youthful America. 

The flag salute is good, is very good, but 
nothing is so effective as sacrifice and organiza- 
» The Thrift Stamps, the Liberty Bonds, _the 
Red Cross drive have peculiar patriotic virility, 
but the Junior Red Cross, with Dr. H. M. Mac- 
Cracken at its head, has developed rare adapta- 
bility for accomplishing all desired ends in es- 
tablishing genuine Americanization in all the 
children of all nationalities in America, 
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We hesitated, as did many others, but we hes- 
itate no longer. It is needed in schools today 
in the same sense that ammunition is needed 
“over there.” 

We now know what propaganda did in Rus- 
sia, what it came near doing in Italy, and we 
know that vastly greater effort is being put 
forth to undermirie loyalty to the United States 
within our borders. It sometimes seems as 
though the public schools had been created to 
save America in this hour of peril. 
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TOO MUCH FOR ONE MAN 


The following series of suggestions came in 
good faith from an earnest superintendent. We 
have had it under our eye for several weeks, 
hoping for an inspiration that would tempt us 
to attack the problems involved. It has not 
come. Possibly our readers will feel like “tak- 
ing a try” at one or more of them. 





If you feel inclined to de it, I should be very much 
interested if you would make a statement as to how 
a superintendent should do his work,—what in the 
morning, afternoon, evening, Saturdays, Sundays, 
holidays, and summers; what general and school 
magazines should be read by him, and when; when 
he should read the newspapers; whether he should 
take other exercise than walking, and when; when 
he should look after his personal correspondence—in 
the office? And how about reading books? 

Once upon a time, I mentioned to you that it seemed 
to me a subject worthy an editorial is “The Super- 
intendent as the Teacher’s Professional Friend.” You 
said you thought so too and would write one some- 
time. I wonder if you ever did. My idea is that 
superintendents can be ever so helpful to teachers in 
ways that I have not seen them try. Of course, they 
are very busy. Nevertheless, there is an attitude 
that I believe they should have, that I do not see ex- 
hibited. They are too far off—sometimes not far 
enough; too cold; like efficiency experts, with watch 
and pencil in hands; ready to see the work, but over- 
looking the teacher; ready to criticise, but not as 
ready to commend; ready to keep a good teacher, but 
not being interested in showing good teachers how 
they can improve themselves and their conditions 
where they are, or better themselves by going else- 
where; finding ways to improve the schools, with- 
out consideration as to the extra work that they may 
require of the teachers, and on the other hand, not 
making studies as to how teachers can lessen or 
lighten their work; making requirements as to when 
reports, etc., are to be handed in, but giving little re- 
gard as to the opportunity and convenience of the 
teachers in being able to do them by those times; 
making promises to teachers which they forget, and 
of which they make no note,—getting to the point 
of being regarded by teachers as “slippery”—unreli- 
able; afraid to talk to teachers frankly, etc. 

Should appreciate very highly anything on the 
above. 


W. E. B. 
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TEACHER-MOTHERS 


In all the re-adjustments now going on edu- 
cationally we must not overlook the remark- 
able possibilities in the skilful teaching of 
mothers how to teach their children. 

When Augustus O. Thomas was state super- 
intendent of Nebraska, 1915-16, he started a 
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movement to help mothers to know how to 
teach the children in far-away districts where 
there was only a family or two, where consoli- 
dation talk was worse than imbecile, and where 
a teacher-school was impossible, or at least 1m- 
probable. With a little attention and advice and 
the provision of a few books, in many of these 
cases children could learn much that was worth 
while. 

In one Nebraska rural school a mother in 
the district taught sewing and cooking, and one 
of her pupils took first prize at the state fair 
of Nebraska in 1915. She was infinitely better 
equipped for it than was the teacher, and her 
home was a vastly better place in which to 
learn sewing and cooking. 

The teacher-mother is the greatest unused 
educational asset in America today. 

When Ella Frances Lynch founded the Na- 
tional League of Teacher-Mothers the Journal 
of Education and its editor were the first in the 
field with a wholesome boost, and we rejoice in 
her persistency, insistency and success. There 
are possibilities in it no whit less magnificent 
than was the glorious vision of Frances E. Wil- 
lard or Mary H. Hunt. 

It is in the same class of vital public educa- 
tional service as the teacher-college that Jo- 
sephine Corliss Preston has given the world, 
and the campaign for eliminating native adult 
illiteracy which should immortalize Cora Wil- 
son Stewart. 

It has possibilities which make it worth while 
for the biggest women in America to get behind 
and boost to the limit’s end. We can think of 
no movement more promising educationally, 
domestically or morally than that of enlighten- 
ing mothers as to the education of their chil- 
dren. 

Parent-Teachers’ Associations can be intensi- 
fied a hundred fold by making them also 
Teacher-Mother Clubs. 
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AGE OF TEACHERS 


The study of the age of teachers has new 
significance under the pension system. Superin- 
tendent Carlos M. Cole of Denver has the most 
complete ‘Teachers’ Personal Records” of 
which we know. From these the following 
startling facts are gleaned,—startling because 
Denver is relatively a new city in a new state 
in a new section of the country. 

There are 1,062 teachers in the corps. 

Only 6 are between 19 and 21, and 6 are be- 
tween 66 and 68. 

There are 76 between 22 and 25, and 75 be- 
tween 57 and 65. 

There are 143 between 26 and 29, and 107 
between 50 and 54. 

There are 517 between 39 and 68, and 545 
from 19 to 38. 

There are 225 under 30, and 188 are 50 or 
over. 

There are 326 between 30 and 39, and 293 
between 40 and 49. 

The payments in pensions in Denver have 
gone from $3,000 in 1910 to $19,446 in 1916. 
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In April, 1918, there were 62 teachers drawing 
pensions. In 1919 there will be 22 additional ; 
in 1920, 17; in 1921, 20; in 1922, 19; in 1923, 
16. Should all live, which is of course improb- 
able, there will be 190 eligible for pensions in 
1923, which is not far ahead. Not all will ap- 


ply for pensions when eligible, and not all will 
be alive. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL STANDARDIZATION 


We are to publish four long articles on the 
standardization of normal school teachers. It 
is the most elaborate study we have published, 
but it is well worth the space we give it, be- 
cause it is by far the most scientific salary study 
that has been made. Mr. Sweitzer is a special- 
ist of first order, and he has had all the time 
and help needed. Mr. Pitman, who has had the 
last word in its preparation, is president of both 
the Council of Normal School Presidents of 
the country and of the Normal Section of the 
National Education Association. 

Every normal school teacher in the United 
States will be vitally interested in this study, 
and, indirectly, every teacher and school officer 
will be interested. In such a case the amount 
of space is not significant. 
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PATRIOTIC SALARIES 


We confess to a feeling of disgust when any- 
one urges teachers, on their present measly 
salaries, to contribute to patriotic causes, or 
even to buy Liberty Loan bonds. Of course. 
we do it ourselves, but we are sure that there 
is no patriotic drive as grandly patriotic as a 
drive for decent salaries for teachers, and we 
are in that drive for all the power there is in 
us. We will trust the teachers to give and to 
invest when they have anything to give or to 
invest. There are no more self-sacrificing 
people in America than the teachers of Amer- 
ica, and they are the least appreciated, finan- 
cially, of any men and women in America. 

The government is taking men and women 
out of the teachers’ ranks and putting them into 
patriotic service, and the government never 
thinks of paying such men and women in pa- 
triotic service such absurdly low salaries as they 
receive as teachers. We rejoice in this, but we 
do insist that if the United States government 
can increase a salary fifty per cent. for outside 
War service it can make an appropriation to 
boost the salaries of teachers who stay in war 
service in school. 
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WAR COLLEGE ENTRANCE CONDITIONS 
In Harvard University candidates accepted as 


final candidates for admission who enter upon 
any form of national service which 





servi prevents 
them from taking examinations in June, 1918 

> J 
may present their full school records to the 


committee on admission, and the committee is 
empowered to issue certificates of admission 
on trial in those cases which seem to justify it 
such certificates to be valid only in case “the 
candidates present evidence of having well and 
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faithfully completed their term of service, and 
only in case they enter college without delay 
after completing their service. 

The Institute of Technology: Candidates for 
entrance to the institute in September, 1918, 
who enlist for military or related service (in- 
cluding agricultural work), will be recommended 
for admission without further examination, pro- 
vided :— 

“They present satisfactory evidence of en- 
listed service for the summer; they are recom- 
mended by their preparatory schools in the sub- 
jects required for admission to the institute ; 
they have received their diplomas or certificates 
of graduation from the secondary schools. 

“In all cases .their admission will be pro- 
visional, their continuance to depend upon their 
standing at the end of the first term. It is ex- 
pected that such students will report for regu- 
lar attendance at the institute not later than the 
beginning of the school year (September 30). 

“Candidates for admission in 1919 who pre- 
sent satisfactory evidence of enlisted service for 
the summer, and whose preparation for the pre- 
liminary examinations of 1918 has been super- 
vised by their preparatory schools, will be given 
provisional credit for the subjects in which they 
are recommended by these schools, full credit 
to depend on the results of the final examina- 
tions in 1919. The rule that preliminary candi- 
dates must qualify in at least three subjects (one 
of which may be elective) applies also to this 
special action.” 
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“] ADMIRE” 


It seems incredible that men in official life or 
in professional life have no conception of the 
present crisis. A man whom I have known for 
a long time has been under severe public criti- 
cism for some public utterances, and he has 
sent us a communication which he wished us to 
publish in vindication of his “loyalty.” In it he 
says: “I admire and have always admired 
in the Germans. If that be treason, let them 
make the most of it.” 

He seems to have no conception of the state 
of mind of the American people. This is no 
time to “admire” anything that ever was or 
that one imagines may be done at some future 
time by Germany. The public will accept no 
man as genuinely American who at this time 
wastes his breath in “admiration” of anything 
in Germany. 
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WAR QUESTIONS 

A thousand questions and a thousand answers 
about the World War have been prepared by 
Superintendent W. W. Earnest, Champaign, Il- 
linois, and issued in a pamphlet of forty-seven 
pages. 

This is by far the most effective patriotic 
publication that we have seen. It deals with 
the causes of the war, the main features of the 
progress of the war, the conditions which led 
our country to take part in it, and the duty 
of every American in relation to the war do- 
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mestically, economically, industrially, financially 
and civically. 

This pamphlet should be on every teacher's 
desk in the United States, and it would be the 
best study in modern history of which we know, 





IS IT POSSIBLE? 


Is it possible for any school official or group 
of school officials to rank any corps of teachers 
justly? If not, is that any excuse for not making 
the best effort possible to reward those who are 
superior? Isn’t it perfectly easy to select the 
very best and the really poorest? Isn’t the dif- 
ficulty with those who are neither very good nor 
really poor? Why not deal with the extremes 
and leave the border land neutral until they sep- 
arate themselves one by one _ into sheep and 
goats? Because justice is impossible with the 
uncertain one is that any reason for not reward- 
ing those of whom there is no question? 
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GLORIOUS KANSAS CITY 


We have always been proud of the school 
spirit of Kansas City, but never quite as proud 
of her as now. The teachers and the special 
friends: of teachers put up a campaign for decent 
Salaries for teachers. A referendum vote was 
necessary. The voters did the rest. There 
were 22,429 votes for the salary increases and 
only 4,126 against. This is more than a four to one 
vote for decent salaries. 
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THE DEAN OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


E. Cc. Glass has been superintendent of 
schools in Lynchburg, Virginia, since January 
1, 1879, or thirty-nine years. We rejoice in his 
success and in his staying qualities. He seems 
to be the one man who is on the same im- 
portant job in the same city that he was before 


— to the Journal of Education March 6, 
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nae York Board of Education has voted 
$2,836 for special war garden work, and Cleve- 
land voted $10,000. New York should speed up- 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart set the forces at 
work that will soon eliminate all adult illiteracy 
in the United States. 


Fargo’s latest school building is “The Wood- 
row Wilson.” Did any city get ahead of Fargo? 


The war will eliminate much that is artificial 
from the schools. So mote it be. 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The primal idea of a self-survey is that no 
one should see it but yourself. 


Cities that pay good salaries are swamped 
with applications. 


Secretary Lane says: “Don’t close schools: 
use them.” 


Birds are a profitable war measure—they save 


food. 
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INTERPRETING “THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL” 


BY JANE A. 


The Professor stood before his earnest, intent 
class of young students. The Professor was very 
popular. The students liked his way. He was 
quick in thought and speech; his elucidation was 
clear as a searchlight; his memory was pro- 
digious; his sudden merry quips and turns were 
electrically stimulating; there were hidden 
depths of feeling which provoked investigation 
and emulation. He had the rare grace of making 
his hearers see what he saw and feel what he felt. 

It was a copy of Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal” which the Professor held up and then put 
down on the desk. “When we read,” he said, 
“we must remember that the study of literature 
is getting at the heart of the thought of the au- 
thor and getting that thought into one’s own 
heart.” 

He repeated the words rapidly and forcefully. 
“The virtue of a poem is in the thought which it 
provokes in the reader. Great poems have great 
influence,” he went on to say, impressively, “and 
the reading and study of this poem, “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,’ when I was in Harvard College, 
had a marked effect on me. It changed my life.” 
He paused. Then he said :— 

“Every great poem, like every Sunday-school 
lesson, should have a ‘Golden Text.’ “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal’ has a golden text. Study it and 
see.” 


“Big things do not emanate from little minds,” 
he said. “How much Lowell knew! I regard 
him as our greatest American poet. Everyone 
may not agree with me. You may not think so. 
But I am the teacher; and it is my right to ex- 
press my belief. 

“Lowell was not our most beloved poet. Oh, 
no. That honor belongs to Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, most loved and loving of poets. 

“Lowell was not our most genial and versatile 
poet—Oliver Wendell Holmes has that dis- 
tinction.” 


He rapidly repeated humorous lines from “The 
Deacon’s One Hoss Shay” and other poenis of 
Holmes’, causing the students to laugh heartily. 

“Whittier,” he continued, when the laughter 
subsided, “is our most intense and earnest poet; 
Emerson our most thoughtful, and philosophical ; 
and Poe (though he has been accused of being 
only three-fourths of a poet—P-o-e without the 
‘t’) is our most musical poet.” 

He recited with wonderful expression, the flow- 
ing musical lines of ‘““Annabel Lee.” 

“Yes,” he repeated, “Lowell is our greatest 
poet. He told me himself that he wrote ‘Sir 
Launfal’ in exactly forty-eight hours, during 
which he neither ate nor slept. That was in 1848. 
I am not much of a mathematician, nor strong on 
figures, but it is easy to remember those two— 
1848 and forty-eight hours. The poem was writ- 
ten under the big elm trees back of Elmwood, 
Lowell’s home in Cambridge, where I have often 
stood, as a student at Harvard, and recited the 
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wonderful lines of this great poem on the very 
spot where they were penned.” 

“He repeated, among other lines, those be- 
ginning :— 

“‘And what is so rare as a day in June?’ 

“The ‘Vision of Sir Launfal’ is partly reflective 
and legendary,” he said, “and it is almost re- 
ligious.” He repeated :— 

“‘Earth get its price for what earth gives us; 
* &* * 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay. 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking; 
"Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking!’ 

“There are two attitudes towards life and liter- 
ature,” said the Professor. “One is to pick 
flaws; the other to pick out virtues. There are 
some flaws in ‘Sir Launfal’—faulty rhymes for ex- 
ample :— 

“This man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped hard against his dainty nature’ 

But the lines:— 

“‘No matter how barren the past may have been 
’Tis enough for us that the leaves are green,’ 
would not be wrong in rhyme if we but pro- 

nounced ‘been’ as we should.” 

“Why should we pronounce ‘been,’ ‘bin’?” he 
asked facetiously. “Think how it would alter 
sense if we pronounced seen, or green, after the 
same manner? No, let us say ‘been’ as we 
should.” 

“The diction of the poem is absolutely perfect,” 
he said enthusiastically, 

“*The cruws flapped over by twos and threes, 
In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees.’ 

“The crows in ordinary terms would have 
flocked’ and the cattle ‘stood’; but how much 
more meaning in ‘flapped’ and ‘drowsed’? You 
can see the black wings moving and you get the 
very attitude or the sleepy cows. Did you ever 
look into a cow’s face?” he queried suddenly as 
the students laughed back assent; “there’s a 
poem in a cow’s eye, isn’t there? 

“And then the castle. It ‘gloomed’ by _ it- 
self apart. Don’t you feel the wind blowing 
around it? Whew! I do.” He drew his coat 
about him and shivered. “Lowell as a poet was 
six-sided; he voiced nature, he was deeply 
humane. He was a legendary poet, he was re- 
ligious, and he was also humorous and patriotic. 
In ‘Sir Launfal’ he manifests the first four sides 
—he was a cube. 

““Sir Launfal’ illustrates Lowell’s religious 
side; it is full of Biblical references and lessons. 
It shows, for instance, what a woeful blunder we 
make when we pray God to come nearer. God 
is near all the time. The right prayer is that we 
open our ears. 

“Did you ever try to draw your life line since 
you were little children?” he asked, earnestly. 
“No? Try it. You try to draw the line on a per- 
pendicular parallel with that of Christ.” He held 
up a sheet of paper and began to draw. “Oh, how 
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it wavers. There’s the first lie you told. Here 
are others. Most of us are like the Tower of 
Pisa; we don’t lose equilibrium, but we lean 
badly.” 

He turned suddenly. “It is good to stop and 
take note of your life and its leadings. Now 
those of you who have never done anything 
wrong,—will you please rise?” 

No one arising, the Professor seemed suddenly 
to realize that he was himself the only one stand- 
ing and sought his seat while the students ap- 
plauded. 

“I am not preaching a sermon, only interpret- 
ing a poem,” he said, smilingly. “And what have 
we gotten from it? Yes, its golden text is the 
Sacrament of Service.” 

“The great message of ‘Sir Launfal’ is ‘the 
vision of life by the vision of life’; and the great 
thought is ‘sharing’— 

“‘Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.’” 


JUVENILE FOOD PRODUCERS FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


BY E. RUTH PYRTLE 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Secretary of School Garden Association of America 


School and home gardens can be a big factor 
in producing food to help win the war. At 
least half of our army of 20,000,000 school 
children could, during vacation weeks, be assist- 
ing in food production by gardening the back 
yards and vacant lots. 

Every town and city in the United States has 
in the past had lots that were not in gardens. 
In many cities hundreds of acres have been idle. 
Children have been idle who could have been 
profitably employed, learning lessons of thrift, 
industry, and at the same time getting physical 
strength and that great immeasurable something 
which one gets working close to Nature in 
God’s great out-of-doors. Some cities are 
having vacant lots plowed at the city’s expense, 
furnishing free water, besides supervision and 
instruction for children who do this gardening. 

Following the request from the Department 
of Agriculture, many schools have made com- 
plete surveys of back-yard garden space and 
vacant lots. The Junior Civic League, com- 
posed of the grammar grades of the schools of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, have done this, and one of 
their pledges of patriotic service to the Junior 
Red Cross is to put all this available space, over 
987 acres, in war gardens. The garden records 
of these grade children of the past four seasons 
show that the children’s gardens have produced 
an average of more than $500 per acre. 

The surplus garden products are sold by the 
children at a children’s public market held every 
Saturday morning. This market for the past 
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three seasons has been liberally patronized by 
housewives desiring fresh, crisp vegetables. 

The children in the schools all over this coun- 
try have made valuable contributions during the 
war in their patriotic services, assisting the Red 
Cross, the Food Administration, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, the care of French war orphans, 
etc., but no service they can do will be more 
valuable during the coming summer than the 
war garden work. 

Food is ammunition. We must grow war mu- 
nitions at home and thus conserve transporta- 
tion. The freight cars and boats are needed for 
shipment of munitions, fuel and other supplies 
vital to the needs of a nation at war. This 
means production of food where it can be used. 

Canning and drying will be a part of this food 
conservation program. 

The United States government, through the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Education, the National Council of Defence, 
the American Red Cross, in fact all patriotic 
agencies at work to help win the war, has called 
upon the youth of America to mobilize for war 
garden work. 
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SYSTEM AND JOY VS. CHAOS AND DIS- 
TRACTION 


BY DR. M. C. MERRILL 
Utah Agricultural College 


Planting time is nigh at hand. What are you 
going to do about it? What have you done 
about it? The demands of the age are for ef- 
ficient preparedness. Are you prepared for your 
garden work—for the great spring drive of 1918? 
Are you managing things with system and joy 
or are you letting chaotic confusion drive you 
to distraction? 





The call for heavy tonnage from the garden 
comes louder than ever before in the history of 
our country. In fact, we are hearing many calls 
these days, each growing ever louder and more 
insistent. If we are to give them the response 
that Uncle Sam desires we must plan and sys- 
tematize our work to the utmost. This applies 
with especial force to the 1918 war garden and 
to our efforts in it, as soldiers of the soil, where 
every man is a commander of nature’s forces. 

Would a general go forth to battle without 
some pre-conceived plan of the conflict? Would 
a captain of industry begin operations without 
a plan of organization? Would you build a 
house without first making some plan of — the 
structure? Let reason answer. Yet how often, 
oh, how often, do we see sowers go forth to 
sow with no plan whatever for their plantings! 
‘Tis the rule throughout the state. Time, labor, 
seeds and space are thus lost and about the onlv 
thing gained is disappointment. 

Warriors of the 1918 garden, 
your plans! 


forward with 
Let system and joy prevail where 
only chaos and distraction ruled before. 
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It is foolish and worse than foolish to continue that gilded smattering of German which is 
all that the ordinary elementary and high school] student of the language gets. 
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—Chicago Tribune Editorial. 
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WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS: CAMPAIGN 


BY BERNARD M. SHERIDAN 


Lawrence, Mass. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The following are typical of the kind of “exam- 
ples” that teachers may devise, in infinite variety and 
suitable to almost every grade, to introduce into the 
daily arithmetic work a few problems bearing upon 
thrift-stamps and war-savings certificates. 

One or two of these in a set of eight or ten exam- 
ples will probably prove more effective than a set of 
problems composed entirely of “thrift” material. 
Avoid overdoses. 

What does it cost to fill a thrift card? 

If you have four dollars worth of thrift stamps, 
how many stamps have you? 

Last month, in a class of thirty pupils, ten filled 
one thrift card each; fifteen bought six stamps each; 
the remainder of the class bought two stamps each. 
How many stamps were bought? 

A thrift card, filled, and twenty cents additional was 
given for a war savings stamp. During what month 
was the exchange made? 

What is the difference in value of a war savings 
stamp purchased June 4, 1918, surrendered at the 
postoffice August 4, 1918, and a war savings stamp 
purchased June 4, 1918, and redeemed January 1, 1923? 

I sold 400 pounds of newspapers for forty cents 
per 100 pounds; 200 pounds magazines at sixty cents 
per 100 pounds; fourteen pounds rubbers at 3% cents 
per pound. I put the proceeds into thrift stamps. 
How many thrift stamps did I buy? 

Monday I cleaned the cellar for twenty-five cents; 
Tuesday I sifted ashes morning and night for a dime; 
Thursday I did three errands for five cents each. 
How much did I earn for my thrift card? 

A boy earns three dollars a week carrying papers. 
After working for twenty-seven weeks, he puts two- 
thirds of his money into war savings stamps. How 
much money did he spend on the stamps? 

A business man bought one war savings certificate 
each month. for ten consecutive months, beginning 
January 1, 1918. What is his gain? What is his gain 
per cent.? 

Out of a school of 832 pupils, in one week, twenty- 
five per cent. of the pupils earned four thrift stamps 
each. The remainder earned one stamp each. How 
many stamps were earned in one week? 

7,000 hands are employed in one mill. If each one 
employed receives, free, a thrift card with one stamp 
affixed, how much did the stamps cost the company? 


PENMANSHIP. 


The following words, phrases, and sentences sug- 
gesting the importance of “thrift habits” are pre- 
sented as suitable to use in penmanship practice. 
For example, when it is desired to practice on the 
letter “s,” take some such words as “stamp” or “sav- 
ing”; if the class is working on a larger unit, use, for 
example, “a thrift card,” or the short sentence, “Save 


money.” For classes where there is power to write a 
still larger unit, one of this sort would be both inter- 
esting and profitable: “Thrift begins with little sav- 
ings.” 

In presenting such work for penmanship practice, 
teachers should be sure the class knows how to spell 
each word involved. When phrases or sentences are 
given, it is best to place them on the board for all 
to see. 

Sentences.—Save pennies. Save money. Save lives. 
Help our soldiers. Save and have. Save and win the 
war. We will have the spirit of "76. Buy thrift 
stamps. Thrift begins with little savings. Save 
money and you save lives. Waste not; want not. 
Don’t put off till tomorrow. Here’s my quarter for a 
thrift-stamp. Have you bought your thrift stamp 
yet? 

War savings certificates are issued by the United 
States government. 

I will fight in this war by saving my pennies and 
lending them to the government. 

It is the part of every boy and girl to make a sacri- 
fice for our country. 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. 


Material for Enunciation Drill—There is much ex- 
cellent material for drill in clear enunciation and 
correct pronunciation in the different “catch words” 
used on thrift cards and war saving certificates. A 
few random selections are given here. Insist on 
slow, distinct utterance in the drills. Exaggerate 
the final consonants. Make the work brisk:— 

Thrift card. United States government. Waste 
not; want not. Issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Waste costs lives. A penny saved is a penny 
gained. Thrift begins with little savings. United 
States government thrift card. Thrift cards are on 
sale at postoffices, banks and trust companies. Cer- 
tificate. War-saving certificates. War-saving cer- 
tificate stamps. Save and invest in the safest, simplest 
security. 

(Note: If every child could learn to pronounce 
“govern-ment” and “cer-tif-i-cate” correctly, “the 
“drive” would be worth all the trouble.) 


BLACKBOARD SLOGANS. 
Don’t wait. Do it now. Buy war-savings stamps! 
A war saver is a life saver. 
stamps! 
Save the quarters and see the dollars grow. Buy 
War-savings stamps! 


Buy war-savings 


Save and serve. Buy war-savings stamps! 

No amount is too small to lend to your country. 
Buy war-savings stamps! 

Have you enlisted in the army of savers? Buy 
war-savings stamps! 

“Over there” or “over here”’—which? Buy war-sav- 
ings stamps! 
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It is the curse of Socialism (in the wide sense of that politically besmirched term) that so 
many of its exponents have thought first and last, in their heart of hearts, of society’s duty to 


themselves.— Kenneth Richmond. 
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GARDEN CLUB SONG. 
[Words by Miss Bee M. McGrath, principal Bremen 
School, District 143, Division 5, Cook County, IIli- 
mois. Sung to the tune of “Back to Childhood.”] 
The Hands of Father Time have left their trace on 
us today, 

Our school is bright and gay; but learning still holds 
sway, 

Our garden work with poultry raising adds in interest 
new, 

While canning, too, is such a useful art. 

The sewing project for the girls has proved a great 
success, 

While music has its charms for all, you surely will 
confess—But 


CHORUS. 
We'll spend our summers in the garden, 
Weeding onions, and beets and thyme, 
Lettuce and carrots, beans and squashes, 
And tomatoes, so large and fine, 
Sweet corn, and melons on the vine, 
Potatoes, peas and celery so fine, 
We'll spend our summers in the garden, 
Helping father on the “Dear Old Farm.” 


Just fancy what a great result will crown our efforts 
true, 

If all will be true blue, and see our projects through, 

Our aim accomplished, we will be the better every 
way, 

In knowing we are helping those we love. 

And if we work with a right good will, 

We surely will succeed, 

And get our “credits” in the fall, for this is what we 
need.—Cho. 
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COLLEGE BOY SHIPBUILDERS 


Three hundred students from the School of 
Applied Science and the College of Arts and 
Pure Science, New York University, University 
Heights, have filed application slips for work in 
the shipyards in response to a call made by Pro- 
fessor Frank P. McKibbin, expert in recruiting 
service of the Industrial Service Department of 
the Emergency Fleet Commission. Most of the 
undergraduates have applied for summer vaca- 
tion work only that they may return to finish 
their education, but the boys to graduate in June 
have applied for permanent work. Professor 
McKibbin is visiting colleges with a view to fur- 
nishing shipbuilders with sufficient college stu- 
dents and graduates to make up the deficiency 
for trained men in the shipbuilding yards and in- 
crease the output of steel ship tonnage to twen- 
ty-five times the output of 1914, or from 200,- 
000 tons to 5,000,000 tons. 

The navy has been supplied, but merchant ships 
have been overlooked till recently. There are 
three factors to be considered if we are to win 
this war—an amply equipped army, production of 
supply in America and transportation across the 
seas to the battle front. We have a well trained 
army with equipment at hand, and everywhere 
you go you find increased production, but the 
great need is for ships. Our army is not yet in 
France and our airplanes must cross in ships, for 
they cannot fly over. Each man in the army 
needs 150 pounds of supplies every day; that 
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means that 75,000 tons of supplies must be sent 
to France daily. The program of the United 
States Shipping Board is for 6,000,000 tons of 
ships, 5,000,000 steel. Already 723 ships of steel 
have been contracted for. We must be able to 
build fourteen ships every week, and 200,000 
more men will be needed for shipbuilding in 
the next two or three months. To produce 5,- 
000,000 tons of steel ships we must produce an 
equivalent to 10,000 tons per week. Ten thous- 
and tons of steel ships per week means that 6,- 
500,000 rivets must be driven every seven days. 
Trained men are needed. The average pay of 
a riveter is $40 to $100 a week. In one shipyard 
a riveter was paid $175 for one week’s work, the 
highest rate ever paid for a ship riveter. De- 
vise, if you can, some new practical and efficient 
method of welding two pieces of steel, or of join- 
ing two pieces of steel, without rivets. The man 
who invents that will shorten the war by two or 
three years. I doubt if very many people real- 
ize that our government is engaged in a change 
of policy. We have not had control of the seas 
for nearly half a century. If our colleges do not 
train men for foreign commerce and shipping, 
the banks will. We are on the eve of a great 
change in our international relations. Unless 
we can furnish 1,000 merchant ships in 1918, our 
allies will plead in vain, for we then cannot get 
our men and supplies over the seas. 
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YES—GET NERVOUS 


To Editor of Boston Herald :— 

It sounds like old times to be told this moment of 
Germany’s huge drive that we must not get nervous. 
The one thing this nation has needed to do since the 
war began four years ago was to get nervous and 
look ahead and act. Would that we could get ner- 
vous now, for it would strengthen our eyesight to see 
the meaning of what is going on in Europe at the 
present hour. Do we realize :— 

1. That if Germany overwhelms the Allies we are 
far short of enough trained fighting men to protect 
this country from Teuton invasion? Why have we 
not several million soldiers in training, to be ready for 
every emergency? Because we are not nervous. We 
believe that the Hosts of Heaven fight for the calm. 
Do we realize :— 

2. That new calamities abroad may reduce the value 
of our present armed forces there and here to a feath- 
erweight in the prodigious heaving scale? And that, 
at our past and present rate of slowness, it would 
take another whole year to prepare another force? 
Yet we are not nervous. Would we be nervous if we 
heard the death-rattle of the world? Do we real- 
1Ze -— 





3. That Germany has been winning her way from 
conquest to conquest by performing miracles, miracles 
wrought simply by not genius, but colossal effort? 
And that if we are to conquer her it will only be by 
more colossal miracles on our part of the same kind? 
And are these prodigies of American power as yet 
anywhere but in the Arabian Nights? Do we 
realize :— 

4. That we are still so drugged with calm that our 
government allows a great number of German lan- 
guage papers to circulate among a population part of 
which cares, and, as far as it can, works, only for 
German victory? We are not nervous. No, our mas- 
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terful calm in the whirling tornado of nations is 
enough to make an Egyptian mummy envious. Do 
we realize :— 

5. That this godlike calm has been the cause of 
all our unspeakable hesitancies, delays and watchful 
blunders, through these four years of superhuman 
American coma; and that, short of a European de- 
bacle, only an immense, immediate propaganda to 
educate the people into nervousness and knowledge 
can break our shackles and let loose our gigantic 
sleeping strength. 

Morrison I. Swift. 

Boston, March 25. 
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BOSTON WOMEN TEACHERS 


As president of the Boston Elementary Teachers’ 
Club, an organization including in its membership over 
2,000 grade teachers, I wish to state that our organi- 
zation neither collectively nor individually has mani- 
fested any activity in a matter, the decision of which 
every teacher realizes belongs to the school com- 
mittee. 

We believe now as we have always believed that 
the choice of a superintendent of the Boston schools 
is a question of administration, one in which we have 
no power of choice, nor do we wish to usurp the au- 
thority which properly belongs to the school com- 
mittee. 

The citizens of Boston in electing the school com- 
mittee entrusted it with the power and responsibility 
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of selecting the administrative officers of the school 
department. 

Cognizant as the board is of the requirements for 
the position, and the relative qualifications of the 
respective candidates, I know that the elementary 
teachers feel that the choice of the school committee 
will be for the best interests of the progress of the 
Boston schools. 


Julia E. Sullivan. 
Boston, April 3. 
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THE MALICIOUS ZONE SYSTEM 


The following resolution was adopted at Atlantic 
City meeting of Educational Press Association :— 

Whereas, the Zone System for determining the rate 
of second-class postage established by the war reve- 
nue act of October 3, 1917, will greatly increase the 
cost of publications having a national circulation; and, 

Whereas, periodical magazines are one of the most 
potent factors in education, presenting the best cur- 
rent thought on cultural, political and economic lines, 
and supplementing the work of the schools and col- 
leges; and, 

Whereas, the Zone System of postage increase will 
hinder the free and easy and even circulation of the 
best thought of the country to its remote section; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Educational Press Association of 
America in annual session at Atlantic City earnestly 


recommend to Congress that the Zone System be re- 
pealed. 
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BOOK TABLE 





A COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC. By Brenelle Hunt. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 276 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The community is coming into its own and no bet- 
ter demonstration could be asked than this book of 
276 pages, which is, from cover to cover, a community 
asset. It magnifies the home, the barn, the yard, the 
garden, the shop, the farm, the store, the tax collector, 
the banker, the insurance man et al., and every word 
is as real as life, as interesting as a story, as prac- 
tical as the multiplication table. Here are the main 
divisions: Making Change, Grocery Problems, Con- 
struction Problems, Dry Goods Problems, Meat Mar- 
ket Problems, Poultry Problems, Industrial Problems, 
Simple Business Operations, Beef Problems, Railroad 
Freight Problems, Carpentry Problems, Salesman’s 
Problems, Weighing Problems, The Coal Business, 
The Hardware Business, Areas of Common Figures, 
A Study of Lumber, Building Problems, Heating Prob- 
lems, Percentage, Household Expenses, Taxes, Insur- 
ance, Earning a Living, Postal Problems, and Thrift 
Problems. 

The illustrations are most illuminating as well as 
interesting. 


FRENCH OF TODAY. Readings in French news- 
papers. Selected by Pierre de Bacourt, lecturer in 
French, Columbia University, and John W. Cunliffe, 
associate director of the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 394 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Occasionally a co-sponsored book appears that 

seems to justify the old saying that “two heads are 

better than one,” but at is only rarely that such ideal 
collaboration occurs as is evidenced in “French of 

Today.” It is the work of a French journalist and 

teacher of French in combination with an American 

journalist and teacher of journalism, and is intended 
for the use of those who wish to gain a knowledge 
of modern French and modern France, whether for 
journalistic purposes or as a means of general cul- 
ture. Selections have been made from such standard 
journals as Le Gaulois, Le Journal des Débats, Le 


Temps, Le Petit Journal, Le Matin, Le Figaro, L’Echo 
de Paris, and L’Humanité, and they cover all types of 
journalistic writing: reporting, “faits divers” (petty 
news notes), reports of speeches and debates, letters, 
descriptions, portraits, editorials, miscellanies, anec- 
dotes, stories and criticisms. The editors have pro- 
vided a forty-page introduction (in English) on the 
development of the French press, and have prefixed 
to the selections representing each type of newspaper 
writing a sketch of its characteristics. The notes 
have been reduced to a minimum, it being taken for 
granted that students using the book have had two 
or three years of French; a few historical notes have 
been provided, however, as well as explanations of 
new and unusual words or expressions. The selec- 
tions are all of live, current interest and of much 
higher literary merit than is usually the case with 
American newspapers. 

“French of Today” has created—and acceptably 


filled—an important niche in French teaching publi- 
cations. 


THE WORLD BOOK, ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE 
IN STORY AND PICTURE. Editor-in-chief, M. V. 
O’Shea. Editor, Ellsworth D. Foster. Editor for 
Canada, George H. Locke, assisted by 150 distin- 
guished men and women. In eight volumes. 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York: Hanson-Roach- 
Fowler Company. Cloth. About 800 pages (6%x9% 
inches) per volume. 

A year ago we wrote at length and with enthusiasm 
of this series of books, of which only two volumes 
were then off the press. Now the eight volumes are 
out and they have been used for a year by myself, my 
children and grandchildren, and they are highly ap- 
preciated by us all. Rarely has a set of books been 
as useful to the whole range of students as has this. 

The information is trustworthy, the style is clear 
and attractive, the winnowing of the useless has been 
thorough. 

There is a successful attempt to introduce some real 
pedagogy, some schoolroom methods, especially in 
twenty-one columns on the teaching of addition. 
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There are five columns on the best use of the adjec- 
tive. There are forty columns on agriculture, wholly 
from the standpoint of today. The geographical fea- 
tures in maps, charts, diagrams and other illustrations 
with brilliant descriptions are wholly different from 
the traditional encyclopedic treatment. There is a 
Suggestive program for Arbor-Day and one for every 
other “day” set apart by school officials. The maps 
of the World Book are invaluable. Far beyond any 
other attempt to meet this need have these authors 
succeeded. In the first place they have given us the 
latest word in science, art, industry, commerce, fin- 
ance, scholarship, education, statesmanship and _ lit- 
erature. 

There is on every page evidence of the work of 
master in the art and science of bookmaking. There 
is everywhere the revelation of the scientist’s exact- 


ness and fact, of the skill of the literary expert, of 
devotion to education. 


AT WEST POINT. A practical course in speaking 
and writing French. By Major Charles F. Martin 
and Captain George M. Russell, professors in the 
United States Military Academy, West Point. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
250 pp. Price, $1.40. 

This is a striking departure from the usual type of 
conversation and composition textbook for French 
classes. Instead of using material based on French 
life and customs, the authors have taken a purely 
American topic, holding that if interest is not lack- 
ing the student can learn just as much French while 
talking and writing about American subjects as he 
can when the basis for his study is purely French 
material. Certainly the book is interesting—so inter- 
esting that it is hard to lay it down once it is 
started. In forty lessons the authors, who know 
French and who know and love West Point, describe 
the life of a cadet, his entrance, his classes, his dis- 
cipline, his living quarters, his amusements, his trips 
to New York, traveling, dining out, etc—all told in 
a most charming, yet practical and idiomatic style 
Each lesson contains a portion of the text (in French), 
questions in French based upon it to serve as a basis 
for conversation, drill (short written exercises), a 
grammar review, and a composition passage. Later 
lessons contain in addition to the above intensely in- 
teresting and extraordinarily useful lists of idioms, 
useful words and phrases, and military terms and ex- 
pressions. All annotation is in the form of footnotes. 
French-English and English-French vocabularies are 
appended. The book is beautifully arranged and 
printed, and is tastefully illustrated with about thirty 
reproductions of photographs taken at West Point. 
It is a fine example of the bookmaker’s art. 

The authors are to be congratulated on producing 
a book that cannot fail to stir the interest of any 
American boy—and while holding it teach him French 
painlessly at the same time. 


PICTURE STUDIES. By Alice Florer and Orlin H. 
Venner. Lincoln, Nebraska: University Publishing 
Company. Cloth. 

Miss Florer, assistant state superintendent of Ne- 
braska, as county superintendent, as teacher in the 
Kearney State Normal School, and as assistant state 
superintendent, has magnified the significance of in- 
spiring and directing children to appreciate works of 
art, and this book is ithe grouping in bound form of 
the studies of 105 famous pictures. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. By Walter Rip- 
man. Boards. 102 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

DENT’S NEW FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By Walter 
Ripman, S. Alge and S. Hamburger. Cloth. 190 
pp. Price, 80 cents. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The name of Walter Ripman on the title page of a 
modern language textbook indicates usually three 
things: originality, practicality and correct applica- 
tion of direct method principles (in which he was a 
pioneer). This is borne out in these little books. 
The “New First German Book” is an_ interesting. 
purely “reform method” text, in which use is made 
of charts and tables as a basis for conversation, ade- 
quate treatment of phonetics being a salient feature. 
The “Hints on Teaching German” is of course in- 
tended for the use of teachers, and contains useful 
suggestions for the various features of direct method 
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teaching, as well as a full running commentary on 
the “New First German Book” and “German Reader” 
(both in Dent’s Modern Language Series). The books 
are well worth a careful examination. 


DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO. Drama in four 
acts and in verse. By Eulogio Florentino Sanz. 
Edited by R. Selden Rose, Ph. D., University of 
California. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. xxxiv+249 
pp. 

This is an excellent historical drama suitable for use 
in second or even first year Spanish classes, written 
in simple Castilian, presenting almost no syntactical 
difficulties, and of such dramatic interest as to hold 
the attention throughout. It deals with a highly im- 
portant figure in the literary history of Spain, Que- 
vedo, the dramatic interest being provided by his 
struggle with Olivares, favorite of King Philip IV. 
The editor has provided a most interesting historical 
introduction, a bigography of Sanz, the author, a 
note on versification, and the usual notes and vocabu- 
lary. 

It is gratifying to note the recent evidences of life 
shown by the International Modern Language Series 
with the addition, within a very short time, of three 
first-rate Spanish texts: Miss Marcial’s_ splendid 
“Espafia Pintoresca,” Professor Keniston’s noteworthy 
edition of “Maria,” and lastly this satisfying produc- 
tion. Such progressive enterprise is deserving of en- 
thusiastic support. ' 


WORLD FAMOUS STORIES IN HISTORIC SET- 
TINGS. The Nations of Western Europe and of 
Merry England. By Susie M. Best. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1918. Price, 60 cents a 
volume. 

Superintendent Dyer of Boston says in a Foreword: 
“It is a rare pleasure to see the world stories which 
every child should know, put in this delightful form, 
where they may be equally accessible to schools and 
libraries and homes. There are twelve stories in one 
book and thirteen in the other, and no one can afford 
to be ignorant of them. Miss Best is a genius for 
retelling these historic tales. 


LE PREMIER LIVRE. By A. A. Meéras, Ph. D., as- 
sistant professor of French, Columbia University, 
and B. Méras, A. M. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 200 pp. - Price, 64 
cents. 

Here is an attractive first French book (grammar 
and reader combined) intended to cover all the work 
of the first half-year. The story about which the book 
is built is the popular “Sans Famille” by Hector Malot. 
On this story the grammar, conversation, and com- 
position are based. There are sixty lessons, of which 
every tenth lesson is a review. About eight lessons 
(scattered through the book) are solely reading les- 
sons. The standard lesson consists of (1) a study of 
words, (2) reading, (3) conversation, (4) grammar, (5) 
composition. The grammar covers the most essential 
points in elementary French, these points being de- 
veloped entirely in the French language, by means ot 
model sentences, brief statements of grammatical 
principles, or helpful comments on noun and verb 
paradigms. An appendix gives the numerals, names 
of the days and months, verb-forms, etc. Vocabu- 
laries are provided. The book is tastefully illustrated 
in pen aid ink by Kerr Eby. 





PATTERN-MAKING NOTEBOOK. Arranged by 
George C. Greene. Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The book is of patterns or moulds for the making of 
cast-iron articles and has full diagrams and simple, 
complete instructions for them. The statements cover 
only the general principles, as additional notes and 
sketches are to be added by the students on the blank 
pages. The author is instructor in the Lane Techni- 
cal High School of Chicago, and is of wide practical 
experience. 








Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 0c Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO, CHI‘ AGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
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Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 


8-11: Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Boston. Richard Ww. 
Grant, Winchester, Mass., secretary. 


JUNE. 


uly 6: National Education As- 

me eek. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 

Cc. Cc. Bradford, Denver, presi- 

dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 

chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational 
ation. St. Paul. E. j 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


-16: oint Convention, American 

Bea: tute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H, Seymour, 
Aberdeen, Secretary. 


Associ- 
Freeman, 


25-27: 


2 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SPRINGFIELD. The high school 
has an Employment Bureau to aid 
all students upon graduation to ap- 
propriate and _ profitable employ- 
ment, undergraduates to vacation 
work, and alumni to promotions. 

PLYMOUTH. This oldest town 
in New England is one of the most 
progressive educationally. Its jun- 
ior high school has 400 students and 
is fully equipped in every respect. 
There is state aided vocational 
education, manual training, agricul- 
ture, cooking, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, dental clinic, a school physi- 
cian, a dental nurse, and supervisor 
of school gardens. In five years 
the town has advanced _ steadily. 
Superintendent Charles A. Harris 
issues a report for the committee 
that is explicit in every detail, and 
is illustrated with several pages of 
home and. school gardens of stu- 
dents, and three pages of charts 
magnifying the significance of in- 
creased education. 

BOSTON. Arthur Lyman Willis- 
ton, principal of Wentworth Insti- 
tute, has been appointed educa- 
tional director of the training of 
drafted men in industrial and me- 
chanical lines in schools and col- 
leges of New England. 

NEEDHAM. Superintendent 
Nelson G. Howard is exceedingly 
efficient in the educational promo- 
tion of patriotism in Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A. and war garden activi- 
ties. 

CAMBRIDGE. The United 
States is sending out every week 
from fifty to 100 wireless operators 
from the big Harvard plant, which 





was transferred to the government 
a year ago as a_ radio finishing 
school. It is the only institution of 
the kind in the country, and its 
classes have in aggregate, 5,000 
ambitious youth. To be sent out 
for service at sea they must be able 
to receive twenty-two words a min- 
ute, the minimum grading. There 
are many experts among the teach- 
ing force whose speed runs up to 
thirty-two words a minute, but be- 
yond that a radio message would 
be hard to get. From three to six 
operators are assigned to each ship. 
With the large number of vessels 
building for the merchant marine 
and the navy, the radio school is 
doing its best to turn out experi- 
enced operators as fast as possible. 
The radio men have come from 
every state in the union, many of 
them under draft age, and gener- 
ally eager for active service. They 
represent every element of society. 


CONNECTICUT. 

There will be no German taught 
in any schools in Connecticut until 
the war is over. 

HARTFORD. The use of any 
language, other than English, for 
elementary instruction and _ pur- 
poses of administration in public or 
private schools in Connecticut, 
will be prohibited after July 1 next, 
under the terms of a proclamation 
issued by Governor Marcus H. Hol- 
comb. The proclamation also pro- 
hibits an enemy alien from teach- 
ing in Connecticut public or private 
schools. The use of a foreign lan- 
guage for purely devotional exer- 
cises in private schools is per- 
mitted. 

The issuance of this proclama- 
tion by the governor followed re- 
ceipt by him of a report prepared 
by the committee on Americaniza- 
tion of the Connecticut state coun- 
cil of defence, in which facts con- 
cerning the use of foreign lan- 
guages in schools in this state were 
included. 

In his proclamation the governor 
says it has come to his knowledge 
that in some _ public and private 
schools in the state instruction is 
being given in required elementary 
studies by use of a language other 
than English, “including the lan- 
guage of certain foreign powers 
with whom the United States is 
now at war.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
JAMESTOWN. Rovillus R. 
Rogers has been superintendent of 


this city. since 1890, succeeding 
Samuel G. Love. Mr. Rogers was 
promoted from the high school 


principalship, so that he has been 
in the city in one capacity or the 
other for thirty-seven years, and 
he is a master mind profession- 


ally and is always active in civic 
affairs. 

ALBANY. Teachers retired upon 
pension for disability hereafter will 
be subject to re-examination at 
any time within two years after re- 
tirement, and if the disability is 
found no longer to exist the pen- 
sion may be stopped. 

The State Board of Regents is to 
prescribe a spirit of patriotic ser- 
vice and to foster in the children 
of the state the qualities which 
are essential to good citizenship in 
peace or war. All pupils over eight 
years old shall attend such instruc- 
tion, which is to be general in both 
the public and private schools of 
the state, commencing with the 
next school year in September. 
State Commissioner of Education 
John E. Finley and two persons to 
be appointed by the regents are 
designated by the other law a com- 
mission to examine on complaint 
textbooks used in the _ public 
schools, in the subjects of civics, 
economics, English, history, lan- 
guage, and literature. They will 
determine whether the books con- 
tain any matter seditious in char- 
acter, disloyal to the United States, 
or favorable to the cause of any 
foreign country with which the 
United States is now at war. If 
any such textbook is refused a cer- 
tificate of approval by the commis- 
sion it cannot be used. 

NEW YORK CITY. New funds 
amounting to $13,000,00U have been 
provided to enable the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching to conclude its present 
system of teachers’ pensions. The 
new funds, with interest from the 
present endowment, will enable the 
foundation to expend $50,000,000 in 
the next forty-five years. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NORTH PLAINFIELD. The 
Mayor issues a proclamation for- 
bidding the sale or publication in 
that city of any newspaper or other 
publication printed in German. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the work of the year by 
State Superintendent Horace Ellis 
and Ellis U. Graff, superintendent 
of Indianapolis, is a War Service 
Textbook for Indiana high schools. 
It is a pamphlet of 151 pages and 
contains the most important mes- 
sages and addresses of President 
Wilson, and addresses by Governor 
James B. Goodrich and George 
Ade, and various public documents, 
poems, charts, suggestions, for 
promoting the highest. efficiency of 
the schools of the state in war ser- 
vice. 

The seventy-three cities of this 
State pay their superintendents an 
average of $2,542. Gary pays $6,000, 
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SPRINGFIELD, 








A Dollar Saved on Books | 
One Dollar More to Win the War. 


There is every need for economy in school books 
this year. Economic conditions at home demand it. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS. 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A NEW BOOK | 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. | 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 











Indianapolis pays $5,500, Evans- 
ville $5,000, Fort Wayne $5,000. In- 
dianapolis, Evansville and Fort 
Wayne superintendents have an 
additional $1,000 as members of the 
State Board of Education. Ten 
other cities pay $3,000 or more, and 
thirty others pay $2,000 or more. 
The ninety-two counties pay an av- 
erage of $1,449. Only six counties 
pay more than $2,000. 


DANVILLE. Dr. Yonathan Rig- 
don, a man of rare scholarship and 
with the best of experience, has 
returned to the presidency of Cen- 
tral Normal College, of which he 
was president from 1900 to 1903. 
He is one of the most popular edu- 
cational platform men in the state. 


TERRE HAUTE. Thomas W. 
Records, principal of Garfield High 
School, has asked for a year’s leave 
of absence to do Y. M. C. A. work 
in France. The school board will 
grant the request. 


COLUMBUS. T. F. Fitzgibbon, 
who has served as superintendent 
here for seventeen years, has been 
re-elected. 


DELPHI. C. F. Bradshaw, princi- 
pal of the high school, has been ac- 
cepted for Y. M. C. A. army work. 

MUNCIE. Ralph Lenig, instruc- 
tor in botany, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the high school in a suburb 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLOOMINGTON. Superintend- 
ent W. A. Myers has resigned to 
accept a position with the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company at Indianapolis. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The week of 
April 22-26 was observed through- 
out Indiana as educational week. 
Under the leadership of the educa- 
tional section of the State Council 
of Defence, speakers, chiefly school 
and college men, were sent to every 
part of the state. 


. In a letter to school officials, 


parent-teacher associations, and all 
friends of education, Horace Ellis, 
state superintendent, gives the two 
aims of the week’s discussion as 
presented by Governor Goodrich :— 

1. “The re-awakening of a popu- 
lar school sentiment throughout the 
state, which shall place at the dis- 
posal of the federal government 


everything belonging to the schools 
and essential to the prosecution of 
the war; a sentiment which at the 
same time shall insist upon lower- 
ing no established standards of 
school attendance in the elementary 
schools, the high schools, and the 
colleges, but which shall rather de- 
mand, as a war measure, that school 
attendance laws be more rigidly 
enforced than heretofore.” 

2. “That high school students be 
systematically encouraged to grad- 
uate, and immediately thereafter 
to enter on their college courses; 
and that college students be urged 
to continue without interruption, 
their college training, unless called 
into federal service in the regular 
way.” 

Mr. Ellis continues: “The present 
national exigency argues the time- 
liness of the governor’s recommen- 
dations. The first duty of every 
American in these perilous mo- 
ments is to help save the life of the 
republic. Ruthless war by vandal 
hordes threatens the destruction 
of those twin agencies of civiliza- 
tion—political and religious liberty 
—which have been bequeathed to 
us by a courageous and clear-vis- 
ioned ancestry. The second stern 
duty of the American educator is to 
save the life of the republic of to- 
morrow against the insidious at- 
tacks of lawlessness, bigotry, and 
tyranny—those gruesome attend- 
ants upon the mental and moral 
decline of a free people. In 
the last analysis ‘schoolhouses 
and schoolmasters are forts and 
garrisons to a republic.’ 


“Allured by opportunities for 
remunerative occupations hitherto 
unknown, boys and girls of the 
elementary school, youths from the 
high school, and young men and 
women from the college are with- 
drawing from their classes in num- 
bers which threaten the very exist- 
ence of the class spirit and school 
spirit which have been the per- 
suading influences to uncommon 
sacrifices among students. The 
man of calm reflection cannot be- 
hold these abnormal conditions 
without grave fears for the future— 
a future which must inevitably 
make larger demands upon substan- 


tial scholarship than has any other 
age. 

“As head of the public schools of 
Indiana, I solicit for the campaign 
of educational week the deepest 
interest of the schools, the 
churches, the public press, and all 
other agencies friendly to educa- 
tion. Vain all our hopes for the 
future when interest in popular 
education is dead. Brilliant with 
hope is the future when a people 
shall declare with Shelley: ‘I will 
be wise if in me be the power.’ ” 

The state school for the deaf at 
Indianapolis will close its work 
May 1. Early closing is necessi- 
tated by a shortage of funds due 
to the greatly increased cost of op- 
eration over the appropriations 
made by the legislature. 

FORT WAYNE. A reproduction 
in bas-relief of the figure of J. 
N. Study, late superintendent of the 
Fort Wayne schools, will be placed 
in the office of the city superin- 
tendent. Teachers, pupils and 
friends have raised almost a thou- 
sand dollars for this purpose. 


KANSAS. 

ATCHISON. The Trinity Lutheran 
Church has unanimously decided 
permanently to discontinue the use 
of German in church services and 
in the parochial school. 

EMPORIA. Presidemt J. W. 
Bean of Hastings College, Ne- 
braska, has entered upon his duties 
as president of Emporia College. 

FRONTENAC. Superintendent 
Loren Stiles Minckley has had most 
unusual success in the Americani- 
zation of children and _ adults 
through the schools and community 
activities. He has published a full 
account of the work and_ its 
achievements in an_ illustrated, 
cloth-bound book of 300 pages. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Despite the fact 
that economic conditions, due to the 
war, affected the attendance and 
called teachers to the colors and to 
civil branches of the government 
and caused the cost of fuel and 
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‘TRAINING SCHOOL 


Specialty courses that enable teachers to draw 
larger pay ina more pleasant field of work 


Music and Drawing 
The demand for public school teachers in these subjects 
usually exceeds the supply. We have been very successful 
in placing our graduates for over 29 years It requires only 
one year of study to equip you for one of these a 
comfortable positions. Instructors and methods the best 
any where. 


Home Economics 
Special one-year course in Household Economy which 
c»vers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, Dietetics, Sanitation, 
Nursing, Sewing, —— and Fitting, Dressmaking and 
Millinery, etc. Splendidly conducted and: invaluable to 
teachers who wish to broaden out into better paying 
positions 


Manual Training 
In one year you can qualify for manual training work 
from the first grade on thru hieh school. Methods of 
teaching endorsed by experts everywhere. 
Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship 
One-year courses that equip “‘grade”’ teachers to become 
specialists—a short and satisfactury way to increase your 
salaries. 


The Thomas Normal School is Beautifully Located 


Adequate equipment, and facilities for giving the best 
normal training courses in the country. Faculty of experts. 
Simple anc easy terms. For information regarding the 
one-year and also the two-year courses, address 


The Secretary 
| 30390 West Grand Boulevard 


Detroit, Mich. 

















BE A SUPERVISOR! = 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For emergency positions this spring 
and for regular openings in the fall. 
September ca!!s are now coming in. 


Send fur Blank at Once 





Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » «x 








Palmer Method Summer Schools THE GODLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


- NEW YORK, July Ist to July 26th 
1918 | BOSTON, July Ist to July 26th 
Session ) EVANSTON, July Ist to July 26th 
CEDAR RAPIDS, June 17th to July 26th 
Special schools of Instruction and methods 


of teaching and supervising the Palmer 
Method of Business Writing; 400 teachers, 


Burlington, Vermont, 


e University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington-on-Champlain 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—including courses in French Spani ; 
European and Latin-American History, Physical Training, Music and’ Hxsenmnne’ 


July 8 to August 16 


For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 





representing 40 different states, attended 














the 1917 classes. The faculty includes some —$_‘—<— 
of the best-known penmen and teachers in 
the country. 

New Catalog now ready. Address 


Palmer Method School of Penmanship Summer Courses on Speech Correction 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cedar Repids, la. 





When looking for a_ thoroughly 


trained, experienced teacher of Physi- Two weeks or four weeks. Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


eal Education or a promising pro- 
fession for your students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn, 106 Bay State Road ° ‘ J 2 














Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 


PRICE $5 UP. 


Boston, Mass. 

















school supplies to mount rapidly, as 


pointed out in Superintendent O. of holding high the standards of S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


L. Reid’s report, “upon the other education during the war period.” 
hand, the war has brought much oe 


SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
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to the schools. Many subjects in OHIO. 


the curriculum have found new life 
through their contact with war in- 
terests. Liberty Loans, Red Cross 
work, food conservation campaigns, 
and many other activities have 
found the schools ready for patri- 
otic work. The Louisville schools 
recognize their full duty at this 
time. We all believe that there 
can be no greater service than that 


NILES. Increases ranging from 
$65 to $100 were granted by the 
board of education. 

EAST LIVERPOOL. Upon the 
recommendation of Superintendent 
F. P. Geiger and the committee on 
rules and regulations, the board of 
education recently adopted new 
rules and regulations to govern the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. se & 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 





_— 


miss EB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


‘Histablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








Tue EpmMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 
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public schools. This included the 
adoption of a new salary schedule 
made necessary by the high cost 
of living. Under the new schedule 
all the elementary teachers in the 
city will receive an increase from 
ten to fifteen dollars per month 
over the amount received a year 
ago. The ward principals and high 
school teachers will also receive a 
liberal increase for next year. 


CLEVELAND. This city has an 
enterprising “Business College(?) 
—The School of Educational Effi- 
ciency for all ages from six to 
sixty, . . . furnishes fullest scope 
for phenomenal progress. . . - 
Bright students learn every prin- 
ciple of the stenographic art in 
from two to three weeks. — They 
then begin to write from dictation 
in the condensed form used by 
court reporters. . . - Students soon 
acquire ability to write like profes- 
sionals and to read their notes with 
ease and accuracy.” 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


—_——_—_ 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. Up tto April 1 the 
schools had bought $157,660.50 in 
Liberty bonds. 
The report of the N. E. A. com- 
mittee recommended that grade 
schools in America substitute the 


practical for the cultural next year ~ 


and teach only the English ian- 
guage. Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
of Denver, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, form- 
ally approved the report. 

Recommendations to the schools 
soon will be issued by the Commit- 
tee on Public Information in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Bradford announced, 
and will include a request that high 
schools discontinue teaching Latin, 
Greek, Spanish and German and 
make French the predominant for- 
eign language taught. 

The committee of educators, ap- 
pointed at the association’s conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, believes that 
to use a “child’s time through the 
next two or three years of the 


world crisis in learning purely cul- 
tural things is unpatriotic and un- 
American,” Mrs. Bradford said. 
“We must make the grades fit the 
child for practical problems,” she 
added. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The State Educational Council 
has gone on record by a large 
majority in favor of the elimina- 
tion of German from all the 
schools, even demanding that col- 
leges and universities shall not 
place it among their entrance re- 
quirements. 

California is liable to be badly 
mixed. State Superintendent Edward 
Hyatt has announced himself as a 
candidate for re-election and Will C. 
Wood was already in the game. Mr. 
Wood's loyalty to his chief was never 
in question, but Mr. Hyatt had been 
ill for a year and it was supposed to 
be a serious illness precluding his 
tandidacy. Unless others announce 
their candidacy it will be uncom- 
fortable for the friends of both Mr. 
Hyatt and Mr. Wood. 


ALASKA. 


NENANA. The citizenship night 
school at Nenana, Alaska’s newest 
town, enrolls thirty-two members, 
of which three are women. The 
ages of the students range from 
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twenty-two to fifty-two years. The 
nationalities represented by the 
students enrolled are: Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Russia, 
Hungary, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Bohemia or Czek, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Scotland, Canada and 
the United States of America. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


_ WASHINGTON. George Wash- 
ington University registered last 
year 2,234 different students. 

Women who are shut out of many 
of the more dramatic forms of war 
service because their domestic du- 
ties are exacting and make fre- 
quent or long-continued absence 
from home impossible have a spe- 
cial part to play in Children’s 
Year, the government campaign to 
get a square deal for children. 

The federal government, through 
the Children’s Bureau, Unite 
States Department of Labor, is 
asking particularly of mothers a 
patriotic service which will demand 
the united efforts of a great many 
American women for the year. 
The work began on April 6, but it 
will go on far beyond the year’s 
limits; for its purpose is to make 
the children grow up strong in 
mind and body, able to “carry on.” 
The third of our population who are 
children today will soon be men 
and women who must take their 
part in the gigantic tasks of recon- 
Struction after the war—tasks 
which civilization and democracy 
demand shall be well done. 

About one-third of the drafted 
men examined for the army in this 
country are rejected for physica¥ 
defects many of which might have 
been prevented or cured in infancy 
and early childhood if the parents 
had understood how it could be 
done. And the defects which dis- 
qualify a man for service in the 
army hamper him in civil life as 
well. 

“In our work for America’s 
babies we have England’s splendid 
record before us; for by resolutely 
Sateguarding her mothers, infants, 
and young children England 
brought her infant death rate for 
the second year of the war down 
to ninety-one deaths for every 1,000 
births—a point lower than has ever 
been recorded before in that coun- 
try, and, incidentally, one which is 
several points lower than the aver- 
age even in time of peace for the 
part of the United States for which 
hgures are available,” says Mrs. 
Max West. : 











THE ARLO 


and have found the pupils more able to go on with the regular work after 


having used it than before. 
reading well. 


(Signed) 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS,: THE RIVERDALE PREss, 


PLAN 


ARLO—CLEMATIS | 


BEECHWoop SCHOOL, PiTtsBuRG, Pa., March 20, 1918. 
I have used ARLO in the fourth-year classes for the past three years | 
| 
| 


Just this year I had a class that was not 
I took them off the regular work long enough to read 
ARLO. I found the improvement such that they were able to go on with 
the regular work and keep up to grade. 


H. G. MAstTers, PRINCIPAL. | 
| 
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School Victims 


Looking at it from the material 
side—which is the side from which 
so many of us do look at our occu- 
pations—school-teaching is the 
most beggarly profession in the 
United States. No other calling 
that is presumed to require any- 
thing like the same amount of 
training and ability is so ill-paid. 
No other calling that is presumed 
to require a considerable mental 
discipline and development is held 
in such low regard or is so little 
supported by public admiration. 
No other learned calling except the 
ministry is pursued under condi- 
tions that involve so much humil- 
jiation, and the minister’s trials 
with his vestrymen or trustees are 
somewhat ameliorated by the fact 
that in very many cases he is free 
to take an appeal over their heads, 
whereas the local board of educa- 
tion is generally a supreme court 
for the teacher. 

These are not flattering things to 
say of a nation that has been de- 
claring for a hundred years that its 
hope lay in public education. But 
they are true. 

Just now the teacher is in an ex- 
ceptionally unpleasant situation. 
His or her cost of living has gone 
ballooning, like everybody else’s, 
but on the whole there has been 
only a feeble response on the other 
side of the ledger. The result is 
depletion of the profession. Under 
present conditions especially— 
when nearly every other field of ac- 
tivity is bidding eagerly for labor 
of nearly every sort—teaching 
looks less attractive than ever. 

The less attractive it looks the 
more inferior the teaching force 
will become—inevitably. Already 
operating the system upon which 
we say the hope of the nation de- 
pends has become, for a portion of 
those engaged in it, a mere inci- 
dental, pin-money stop-gap be- 
tween graduation and_ getting 
married. 

There is danger of its becoming 
an accepted notion that upholding 
the hope of the nation is some- 
thing any fairly intelligent girl can 
do between dances. 

3ut of course the real victims are 
not the teachers. The real victims 
are millions of prospective citi- 
zens, particularly in the country, 
on whom we are palming off a nig- 
gardly swindle—Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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Teachers--Get Government 


War Jobs 
All teachers, both men and 
women, should try the Govern- 


ment examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. 
War necessitates thousands ap- 
pointments. The positions pay 
from $1,100 to $1,500; have short 
hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin .Institute, 
Department P257, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable and giv- 
ing many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


503 
#. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ca 


* 
ONE man’s record in this Agency is a fair sample of our work from year to year. On May 26 
: 1914, a graduate of the Potsdam normal and St. Lawrence University came in and 
registered for a principalship. In less than two weeks he received appointment throvgh us to a 
grammar school at Olean at $1100. The next February in reply to our inquiry of the superin- 
tendent as to his success—a follow-up custom which keeps us in touch with the work of the 
candidates whom we place—we were told: *‘lam well pleased with his work. He is.energetic 
and interested in his work and we have no occasion to regret employing him.’’ On Oct, 10, 1917, 
this man registered with us again, for a larger position. The first of March, 1918, we recom- 
mended him for a grammar principalship in Niagara Falls, and he writes uson April17: “The 
Superintendent of Schools of Niagara Falls visited my school Friday, offering me $1600, while 
on my application I stated the least salary accepted would be $1700. 1 understand the Tea- 


chers’ Committee has recommended the same. As soon as I receive my contract R 
I will send agency fee.” Out of many similar cases we cite this as one man’s ’ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. ty- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. Mer. 


* 











25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 








CAT ‘ 


PIINNE 


LK E > 1) 
‘APOLIS 
TEACHERS 


/ 


Write for Free Booklet 
306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














2 es TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::.; 
Schools and,Families 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachert and has filled bun 
dreds of high grade positions (up t 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need 3 


gg 4 y teacher for amy desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Uniox Syuare. hea’ Vast. " 

with good generai education wantea tor aepartn ent work 13 

PE CIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and College: in Penn 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed 8 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. Fcr furthe 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 

Lemayne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operatine Agencies in Denver and Atlans« 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS” AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE §6°UPetior people. We 
Established 1855 








C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


rieto 
442 Tren.ont Building, és 


oston. 








Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
- GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teach (ssi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. — 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St. 





W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Teleyl one. Manager. 
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Maypole Dance with the Victrola, Community Day, 
State Normal School, Florence, Alabama. 


Do you know that 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


furnish the best music for plays, festivals and pageants for May Day, Field Day and all closing 
exercises, indoor and outdoor? 

Are you giving an outdoor féte? Use the Victrola. There are records for 100 Games and 
Dances. 

Are you planning an Eighth Grade or High School Commencement? Teach your songs 
with the Victrola, saving time and securing correct singing. Let the Victrola furnish your 
incidental music with orchestra, band, violin, cello, harp, etc. 

Are you giving Shakespeare’s ““A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’? If 
so, use the exquisite music of Mendelssohn. The following selections are 
not only used in giving the play, but are also freely interpreted by the 
younger children in mimetic play: 


35625 {A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Over- ’ Intermezzo (After Act II) (Hermia Loses 
12 in.$1.25{ ture Victor Concert Orchestra Her Way, and the Hard Men Enter) 
74560 ! Scherzo (Play of the Elves) (After Act I) 35527 Victor Concert Orchestra 
12 in.$1.50 Philadelphia somghew Orchestra 12 in.$1.25 ) Nocturne (After Act III) (The four Athe- 
{Sane (from Act II) —“*You Spotted nians are put to sleep by the magic flower 
12 in.$1.50 Snakes” Victor Women’s Chorus of Puck) Victor Concert Orchestra 


The following Folk Dances and Singing Games, played by Victor 
Band, are useful at this season of the year: 


17087 J Maypole Dance ae King Hal) 7 ny een 
10 in. 75¢ {| Minuet (“Don Juan”’ 18356 ty Sap es re —— Co bea 
18010 { Sellenzer’s Round (old English) 10 in. 75¢ (Dance) ; 


10 in. 75¢ (Gathering Peascods (0!d English) b 

" The Needle’ oFve 2) Jolly is the Miller 

17761, 4 bay - Us Be Joyful (2) Kulldan a7. f Soto tes Gate, oot en —s 
Win. 75¢ | Seven ete Girls (2) The First of May i (Barley Grow 


Suggest to your outgoing class that they choose as thei memorial to the school a 





Victrola XXV. No other § gift can furn much real pleasure and useful service 
Have you received your copy of the New 1918 Edition of the Graded List? Yj 
" If not, see your Victor dealer, or drop a post-card to the o 
Victrola XXV, $75 cb prada / 
specially manufactured : Re le gon 
for School use Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Victrola is rot in Camden, N. J. 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and. the 


. 
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cabinet can be locked to pro- p 4. HIS MASTERS VOICE $Y, 
tect it from dust and promis- ~ ‘ REC. Us. PAT OFF Y 
oe use by irresponsible - a — : 





people. 








} 

Als insure Victor quality, always look for the famous | | 
a — Le oA trademark, “His Master's Voice.’ Itis on all genuine | | | 
S————— = products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. | |/ 
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